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Cut Down the 


Sell your inuscripts the first time out lave them right before you send them 
out. [This is harder than it sounds you |! V « — too lose to the story it is hard 
for you to see it in prop you fail to see some of the minor imper- 
fections that may stand betweer iscript and its sale In such cases your 
stories need constructi Y stories need to be analyzed carefully and 
critically to discover tl flaws—to int out the places that need reconstruction, 
with instruction on to do it—to pick out weak spots in the plot—to improve 
characterization, and to show you a dozen other things that need to be done. But 
this must not be left to amateurs; it ust be done by experts—by people who have 
been through the mill and made of their own work That is why 
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Writer’s Digest Criticism Service 
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scripts 
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5000 words 


1000 wor 
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of $2.00 for any synopsis If 
$1.00 for each 1000 up to 5000 Over 
75 cents per 1000 
Command our services! Let us help ye 
vour next rejection slip Send us vour 
script—TODAY 
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1s leat that every manuscript 

is rece wed is read and criticized 
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that we guarantee favorable criticism. Our 
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ritics assu hat you do not just want 
pl r s, regardless of the merit of 
vo You expect to purchase real 
literary set e which will help you in 
he writing game If your work is good, 
ve tell you so and suggest suitable mar- 
ts. If it is faulty, we likewise tell you 
ow to make it better. We guarantee 
HONES1 CRITICISM. 
MANUSCRIPTS 
gan to come in after we had established 
nominal fee for our criticism service. This 
the q lity of the service which we offer, 
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18 
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new I each 1,000 words. The work 
s ye by expert typists, on a 


quality of paper, and the 





s one complete set 
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NOW LET OTHERS TELL 


“Such criticism is as good as could be possi 
candid way you give your honest opinion.”— 


but it fits my purpose admirably I like the 
Fort Ludlow, Wash. 


“I like the frank way you get at your criti 


just as soon as I can find time to write them.”—K H., 


ABOUT OUR SERVICE! 


bly secured, I am sure. I am only a beginner, 
C., 


hope to send you some more stories 
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Send for It TODAY 
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“FTSHE KEY OF GOLD” is a story of a young woman who was deter- 

mined to win as a writer. She had worked and studied, and had met 
nothing but disappointment. How she was given the key to success is the 
story unfolded in a booklet called 

SUCCESSFUL WRITING 

The latter half of the book contains in short, concise, readable para- 
graphs “Helpful Hints to Ambitious Writers,’ which will help you to push 
open the door. Such points as “Study Your Markets,” “What to Avoid,” 
“Alterations” are discussed, and the best methods of preparing and mailing 
of manuscript are treated in detail. 

LET US SEND YOU THIS BOOK FREE 

Write your name and address plainly on the coupon, and the names 
and addresses of six friends who are writers or are ambitious to become 
writers, and who you think would be interested in a writer’s magazine. Mail 
the coupon to us, and immediately upon its receipt a copy of this book, 
“SUCCESSFUL WRITING,” will be sent you, with our compliments. 


FILL IN THIS COUPON AND MAIL TODAY 
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The New 1001 Places to Sell 
} Manuscripts 


The standard guide to the market for all classes 
of literary material. No writer can afford to do 
without it. A single new market opened will 
more than repay its cost. It brings pertinent, 
exact information about markets for short stories, 
articles, essays photoplays, post-card sentiments 
and mottoes, vaudeville sketches, plays, photo- 
graphs, ideas, songs, humor. 

More than 100 publications are named, that 
use poetry. More than 200 markets for short 
fiction are named, and their requirements specifi- 
cally shown. Special articles upon Verse writing, 
and Trade Press work. A _ very full list of Trade 
Journals and their needs. Departments explaining 
Juvenile, Religious and Agricultural markets. 
Book publishers. House organs. Photoplay pro- 
ducers, 


Price, $2.50. 


88 Ways To Make Money By 
ee 
Writing 

Hints, helps, recipes and suggestions for writers 
who want to exchange their less pretentious efforts 
for checks of $5 or $10 each. Tells how to make 
money by Syndicating, by Writing Advertising, 
by Doing Press Work. by Writing Greeting Card 
Verses and Sentiments, etc. There is a list of 
markets, with addresses, 


Price, $1.20 Net. 


How To Write A Short Story 


The author points out every step from the idea 
to the finished short story. here are seven chap- 
ters: The Plot; Method of Narration; The In- 
troduction; The Story Proper; Conclusion and 
Climax; The Preparation of the Manuscript; The 
Placing of the Story. 


By Leslie W. Quirk. Price, 65c. 
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By Howard T. Dimick 


THE BEST BOOK of Instruction on Photoplay 
Writing Yet Published. 


A book for the beginner, and for the successful 
worker who is already selling his scenarios; it 
teaches the primary steps, and each successive 
step up to the completed play; there are new les- 
sons in technique, in the use of material, prob- 
lems of the play,, and in the business management 
and selling of his work. 

Includes a graded series of exercises, beginning 
with analysis and proceeding to creative writing, 
of invaluable aid to the intelligent aspirant. Also, 
a complete sample scenario of 7,500 words, and 
various synopses. The help given by this work 
could not be secured through any course of les- 
sons at ten times the price of the book. 

“Dimick’s Modern Photoplay Writing is_ the 
most thorough manual of its kind that we have 
ever seen. The book treats every important de- 
tail of screen authorship.”—-The Bookman, 


392 Pages; Cloth; Price $3.00. 
Technique Of Fiction Writing 


Study of this book will give definite knowledge 
of how to develop any basic idea into the best 
story that can be built around it. The most im- 
portant work of its kind. 
By Robert Saunders Dowst 


Plotting The Short Story 


A Practical Exposition of Germ-Plots, What 
They Are and Where to Find Them: The Struc- 
ture and Development of the Plot, and the Rela- 
tion of the Plot to the Story. The Contents 
include a number of both Simple and Complicated 
Plots, Clearly Worked Out, to afford writers prac- 
tical examples in Plot Building. 
By Culpepper Chunn. 


$1.75 Net. 


Price, $1.00. 


Catalogue of 25 other helpful books for writers sent on request. 
*JAMES KNAPP REEVE, Publisher, Franklin, Ohio. 








THE EDITOR LITERARY BUREAU 

Criticism and Revision of Manuscripts 
For more than twenty years this organization has been helping writers to perfect 
and to make salable their work. It was begun by Mr. James Knapp Reeve, who for 


more than half this period had it under his direct control. 


Mr. Reeve has now 


resumed this work and will give it his exclusive attention, and all manuscripts sub- 
mitted will be read and advised upon by himself personally. 

Mr. Reeve has for many years been engaged in various branches of literary work 
—as writer of fiction and miscellaneous articles for magazines and newspapers, as 
editor, foreign correspondent, travel writer—which have had cumulative effect in 
giving a very full understanding of editorial needs and requirements. This experience 


can be applied to your own needs. 


The charge for Reading, Criticism and Advice regarding sale is as follows: 


1000 words or less 
1000 to 2000 words 
2000 to 3000 words 
3000 to 4000 words 
4000 to 5000 words 


Words over 5000, in one manuscript, 50 
cents for each additional 1000. Special 
rates for book manuscripts of more 
than 20,000 words, and for verse. Send 
for full explanatory circular. 


Address: JAMES KNAPP REEVE, Franklin, Ohio. 


*Founder and former editor of The Editor. 
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SUPPOSE! 


that in our story we write, 
“His meaning was clear. . .” 
We stop. The word “clear” 
is not just the word we want 
to use. We open our The- 
saurus and turn to the word 
“clear.” There we find “in- 
telligible, lucid, explicit, ex- 
pressive, significant, distinct, 
precise, definite, well-defined, 
perspicuous, transpicuous, 
plain, obvious, manifest, pal- 
pable, striking, glaring, trans- 
parent, above - board, un- 
shaded, recognizable, unam- 
biguous, unequivocal, unmis- 
takable, legible, open, posi- 
tive, unconfused, graphic.” 
See what a field of expression 
we have at our command. 
The synonyms of every word 
and expression are given in 
this manner. 
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Did You Ever Hunt for a Better Word? 


You are busy on a story. Words are 
flowing from your pen in an unceasing 
stream—but suddenly you stop. That 
last word doesn’t exactly express your 
thought—there ought to be a better 
word—but what is it? 


At that instant you want a copy of 


Roget’s Thesaurus 


of ENGLISH WORDS and PHRASES 
By PETER MARK ROGET 


This is a book that everybody needs. 
It is just as indispensable to every home 
as a dictionary, and certainly no author 
can afford to be without it. The purpose 
of a dictionary is merely to explain the 
meaning of words; the word being given 
to find the idea it is intended to convey. 
The object of the Thesaurus is exactly 
the opposite of this; the idea being given, 
to find the word or phrase by which that 
idea may be most fitly and aptly ex- 
pressed. 

It matters not whether you are writing 
a photoplay, short story, poem, social or 
business letter, this volume will prove 
a real friend. It is regarded by our most 
distinguished scholars as indispensable 
for daily use—as valuable as a dictionary. 
Handsomely bound in cloth, 671 pages. 


Price, Postpaid, $2.50. 
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SEND IN THIS COUPON TODAY 


THE WRITER’S DIGEST, 
918 Butler Bldg., Cincinnati, Ohio. 
Enclosed find $2.50 (currency, check or money order). Send me by return mail 
one copy of Roget’s Thesaurus of English Words and Phrases. 
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How to Get Emotional Highlights 


Showing the Importance of Keeping Above the “Dead Level” 


In various articles I have talked about 
the value of emotional force in literary 
work. I find that some consider the possi- 
bilities of such to be very limited—confined, 
perhaps, to love episodes, death scenes, etc. 
This is a too restricted view. 

The emotions cover a wide field. Among 
them are love and hate; joy and sorrow; 
honor and dishonor; hope and despair; 
courage and fear; anger; sacrifice; mag- 
nanimity ; forgiveness; ambition; revenge; 
erotic passion. 

Perhaps not all of these may be exactly 
defined as emotions, but my meaning is 
that all may be used as the basis for emo- 
tional situations in fiction writing. 


The Deadly Dead Level 

Nothing is so hopeless as the story which 
runs along on a dead level. Why any 
writer should think this method necessary 
is beyond my comprehension, when so much 
that is vital may be found in every life. 

No life marches on an even plane. In 
the most commonplace come the contrasts 
that I have instanced above. Let me take 
an illustration. Perhaps more stories deal- 
ing with domestic infelicities come to the 
editorial desk than do those of any other 


By JAMES KNAPP REEVE 








single motif. Most of these are common- 
place; the wife perhaps thinks her hus- 
band too engrossed in business, and so neg- 
lects her; or she becomes tired of the 
routine of her daily life, and thinks he 
should provide for her more amusement or 
excitement; or she is envious of neighbors 
who have more of worldly goods. For 
some one of these little reasons she packs 
her trunk and goes home to mother, leaving 
a note to her husband that their’ little ro- 
mance is “Ashes, ashes, dust!” 

Usually the reconciliation comes speedily, 
and is not much more emotional than the 
causes which led to the break. Now, how 
easy it would be to infuse a worth-while 
situation even into such a commonplace 
story. Perhaps the husband is spurred by 
ambition to do for his wife just the things 
that she wants, but he does not know whether 
his effort will be successful. So he keeps 
it from her, fearing disappointment, should 
There is 
the man 


failure come instead of success. 
a chance to depict self-sacrifice 
straining and toiling and hoping—and mis- 





understood. 

This motif of self-sacrifice is one of the 
very strongest that the fiction writer can 
cultivate—-and it can be used in so many 
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Mr. Reeve talks to you pretty plainly in this article. 


But every word 


is true. We all have our little pet ruts that we get into. If you have to have 
a rut get a new one occasionally. But they are not necessary for the writer 
who keeps himself sensitive to the emotional currents that go to make up life. 





ways. One illustration is that of the Roman 
general, a tale which you will perhaps recall. 
Being urged by his friends that he should 
not expose himself in the forefront of the 
battle, lest he lose his life, the reply was: 

“It is not necessary that I preserve my 
life. It is necessary that I lead my soldiers 
in the battle.” 

Magnanimity — forgiveness: John Ran- 
dolph, of Roanoke, and Henry Clay were 
the great opposing political giants of their 
day. A speech by Randolph*in the Congress 


led to a duel. Let me give you the scene 


in the unemotional words of the historian.’ 


Clay was the offended party and the chal- 
lenger : 

“An accident occurred by which Ran- 
dolph’s pistol discharged before 
the word was given. Clay at once exclaimed 
that it was an accident. On the word being 
given Clay fired, without effect, Randolph 
discharging his pistol in the air. The mo- 
ment that Clay saw that Randolph had 
thrown away his fire, ‘with a gust of sensi- 
bility,’ 
and said with emotion, ‘I trust in God, my 


he instantly approached Randolph 


dear sir, you are untouched; I would not 
have harmed you for a thousand worlds.’ ” 


“Get Out of the Rut” 


I have given the above illustration to 
show that in life exists all the factors that 
the fictionist can desire to bring his work 
above the plane of level monotony. One 
may find these things in history, in the 
chronicled occurrences of the day, in life 
as it moves before our eyes, on Main Street, 
in the theater, in the halls of justice, in our 
churches, in the -home—wherever men and 
women are. 

The one thing that the beginning writer 
should have as a motto, emblazoned above 
his desk, where it will meet his eye every 


hour, is the admonition, “Get out of the 
rut!” 

It is true that love is the great emotional 
element upon which the fiction writer must 
rely, and very largely this must be erotic 
love. In Polti’s “Thirty-six Dramatic Sit- 
uations,” this predominates so largely that 
all others are almost negligible. But there 
are many situations which can develop 
strong emotional phases in which this is 
not a factor. I could gather a striking list 
of such and present here, but I feel that 
such presentations are not advisable. Too 
often young writers become mere copyists 
by having such placed before them. They 
use the thing as a plot ready made, instead 
of taking it as the mere suggestion of a 
plot. And that is a trouble with many in 
using such books as Polti’s and others deal- 
They are 
unable to get away from the thing which 


ing with the plotting of stories. 
is given merely as an illustration. 


Read—Read Endlessly 


A writer should read—read endlessly, 
And he should seize upon and fasten in his 
mind everything in plot, incident, emotional 
phases, etc., that comes within his purview. 
But—he should use these only as sugges- 
tions of what may be done in wholly dif- 
ferent forms! 

The most frequent cause of the rejection 
of stories is that they are monotonous— 
have no high lights. An editor reads along, 
page after page, finds a tale that is fairly 
told, but nowhere anything that stands out 
compellingly. Some of these stories get by 
simply because an editor cannot find things 
that are better. But the point always to 
keep before one is that the story should con- 
tain that which will compel the editor to 
accept it, instead of being merely in the class 
that he may accept. 





only 
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f the 
: Charles Dickens was an indefatigable col- 
ional lector of material. He made frequent ex- - 
snes cursions for the special purpose of obtain- 
roe ing living data. He was ever on the lookout 
Sit- for the extraordinary among the common- 
that place. Names, were a special literary hob- 
here by—one might almost say—of Dickens. 
elop That his efforts in this direction were 
S is richly rewarded is obvious from reading 
list only the briefest work of his. Dombey, 
that Squeers, Turveydrop, Nickelby, Pickwick, 
Barkis, Chuzzlewit, Pecksniff, Micawber— 





Too 





are all names we will remember. Dickens 
visited graveyards, searched directories and 
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Collecting Colloquialisms 
By HENRY ALBERT PHILLIPS 


Author of “The Plot of the Short Story,” “The @hotodrama,” 
“The Art of Writing Photoplays,” Etc. 





of each group we seek truthfully to por- 
tray is quite essential. 

A problem presents itself. We may be 
familiar to a “working degree” with one of 
the various dialects. The acquiring of such 
a sufficient knowledge requires association, 
study and time. The magazines are full 
of colloquial fakers. When the characters 
speak “out of their type” they become mon- 
The magazines are filled with mon- 


orels 
db = 
In other words, the char- 


grel literature. 
acters are not natural, they live unnatural 
lives and do unnatural things. Need we 
say that that is the true estimate of four- 
fifths of the best sellers? The trouble is 
largely due to the fact that our writers 
take themselves seriously, but they do not 
take their work seriously. 

In our own country alone, one might say 
that there are scores of separate colloquial 
New York’s East Side has quite 
its own “manner of speaking,” our flapper 
has hers, as also has the shop girl. The 
New England farmer does not speak like 
the Western farmer and neither express 
themselves in the language of the city man. 
The cowboy has his lingo and the “cracker” 
his, while the negro of Alabama may read- 
ily be distinguished from the colored person 
of Virginia by the way he talks. The whole 
Southland has been influenced by the negro 
manner of speach—through generation after 
generation being brought up in close com- 
panionship by their negro “Mammies.” 

A writer usually has his favorite “types’ 
and can foresense—and plan—for future 
works in which he intends exploiting the 
It is here suggested that he begin 


dialects. 


, 





same. 








hey 

tad old records and made a record of all the. 
- names that struck his literary fancy. 

ae He did more than that. He went among 
=e the people whom he so well succeeded in 
. portraying and got first-hand pictures of 
‘ch noe in the act of living their ordinary 

lives. 

One thing Dickens particularly did was 
to note down colloquial expressions. With- 
out colloquial expressions he could never 

ly, have given us true pictures of the groups 
Lis and classes that largely spoke a different 
al language from that with which we are gen- 
my erally familiar. 

:. Colorful Language Everywhere 

The same problem confronts every author 

- of today who seeks to reproduce one of 
perhaps a hundred “types” of life wherein 
is spoken other than the every-day, lan- 

>? guage-primer, “correct” English of the mo- 

y notonous Middle Classes. Step out of this 

. smug class with their uncolorful language 

y and we find that a knowledge of the “‘patois” 

) 











Then when you have read Mr. Phillips’ article, make up to the old- 


timers of your community, the quaint “characters.” 
observe every word and phrase and “make a note onit.” Every community 
has “originals” of this kind who will soon fill your notebooks. 


Get them to talk; 
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his invaluable notes—collecting colloquial 
expressions without further delay. 

The writer of these articles has just com- 
pleted a novel. Its setting was mainly in 
a small town. The writer had lived in 
a small town as a boy and had retained 
in the fibers of his memory no little dialogue 
—or better, the exact colloquialisms of those 
small-town people. For weeks, he spent 
several hours a day, recalling specific people 
and setting them talking and then making 
notes of how they talked. Imitation would 
not do. The essence of the book depended 
on the bona fide. In his imagination, he 
went up and down the streets of the town 
and cajoled and provoked them into speech 
on every topic and under the stress of every 
What he sought was their manner 
of phrasing, their slang, their bromides. 


emotion. 


The concrete result was about fifteen col- 
loquial expressions, but a still finer result 
was a thorough steeping in the atmosphere 
A small portion of the 
Thus a similar method 


of a small town. 

list is appended. 

may be profitably pursued in relation to 

the colloquial expressions of any other 

group, type or class. 

See if You Can Add to This List in 
Your Locality? 

1. Her best feller. 2. Sparkin’. 3, Cut- 
tin’ up somethin’ scandalous. 4. What’s 
he up to now? 5. He turned tail and run. 
6. Takin’ the victuals right out of a body’s 
mouth. 7. Make yourself to home. 8. She’s 
got on her best Sunday-go-to-meetin’ frock. 
9. You’re afixin’ for a lickin’! 10. She’s 
been ailin’ right along. 11. He takes after 
his mother. 12. What you want is a good 
hidin’. 13. He give him a good wallop 
alongside the head. 14. She puts everything 
on her back. 15. She ain’t what she oughter 
be. 16. [I dunno what we’re acomin’ to. 
17. Oh, they ain’t makin’ out anything to 
brag of. 18. He don’t amount to nothin’. 
19. She ain’t got no name left. 20. He’s 
got a spell comin’ on now. 21. They been 
kinder fallin’ off lately. 22. Which side o’ 
the fambly is she on? 23. Don’t make com- 
pny of yourself. 24. Let your victuals 
stop your mouth. 25. He ain’t havin’ no 
luck a-tall. 26. What you been and done? 


27. Where’ve you been and gone to? 
28. Sic the dog onto him! 29. She sets 
a good table. 30. He ain't what he used to 
be. 31. Had your pitcher took? 32. He 
come by it honestly. 33. How’s the folks? 
34. Mind your own business! 35. Blab 
36. She’s only a speakin’ 
acquaintance o’ mine. 37. We ain’t on 
speakin’ terms. 38. As pretty a -sight as 
ever you see! 39. He was stiff stavin’ 
drunk. 40. I ask no odds of anybody! 
11. How they comin’? 42. Ain’t seen hide 
nor hair of him. 43. I’ll take none of your 
44, They don’t know where their 
45. He ain’t fit 


your guts out! 


slack! 
next cent’s coming from. 


to be seen. 46. Oh, it’s just a notion she’s 


got. 47. She’s full of notions. 48. What’s 
got into you, anyhow? 49. He’s jest itchin’ 
to do it, ain’t he? 50. Where’s your head? 
51. I ain’t goin’ to stand it no longer! 
52. What’s he drivin’ at, anyway? 53. Just 
look what he’s growed up to be! 54. The 
whole village is talkin’! 55. I'll show her! 
56. She’ll ketch it! 57. There’s a deal o’ 
good done there. 58. What’s she comin’ 
to, anyhow? 59. She’s comin’ to no good 
end. 60. They don’t know what’s good 
for ’em. 61. There ain’t no use o’ talkin’. 
62. There’s them that could, if they’d a 
mind to do it. 63. There’s no end o’ talk 
about it. 64. He ain’t been actin’ right 
by her. 65. She must a had mighty little 
to do! 66. It’s a way some folks have. 
67. She’s just actin’ up, that’s all. 
68. There’s no knowin’ where he gits it. 
69. She’s visitin’ her folks. %0. How’s a 
body to know? 7%1. He favors his father 

72. They treat her worse’n dirt! 
73. She’s riz up against him! 74. Wait’ll 
she gits her dander up! %5. He ain’t got 
half what he deserves! 76. You ain’t no 
better’n me to do it! 7%. She oughter be 
ketched up before she goes any further. 
78. He was gettin’ madder by the minute. 
79. I won’t be beholdin’ to nobody! 
80. There ain’t one that can hold a candle 
to her! 81. It was jest a plain case o’ cuss- 
edness. 82. He ain’t feelin’ very chipper 
this mornin’. 83. They made a great time 
over him. 84. You're afixin’ for sumpin’ 
you won't like! 85. That took the starch 


in looks. 


> 
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it of her! 86. Let him tech one hair 0’ 
ur head! 87. Oh, she’s arestin’ easier 
today. 88. She’s adoin’ as well as could 
be expected. 89. She’ll be up and about 
90. He ain’t for tellin’ half 
91. He’s beginnin’ to pick 
| 92. She’s carryin’ on like 
verything today. 93. She’s been awalkin’ 
the floor with a yearache all night! 94. She 
't hardly got a stitch to her back! 


afore long. 
what he knows. 
. a little now. 


5, They ain’t got a place to lay their heads! 
96. He’ll eat you out o’ house and home! 
97. He won’t lift his finger or do a stroke 


98. He ain’t makin’ much of a 
99. Will you keep a civil 
100. He ain’t left 


o’ work! 
livin’ out of it. 
tongue in your head? 
nothin’ to her! 

And a few single words: Jawin’, chawin’, 
gabbin’, blabbin’, bunnit, rheumatiz, nooral- 
agy, sparrergrass, buggy, cowcumbers, 
shindig, wrastlin’, skylarkin’, kittle, swillin’, 
courtin’, hawgs, catawallin’, squawkin’, 
chores, chimbley, howsomever, surrey, lik- 
ker, gallusses. 

Next month I want to discuss “Striking 
Phrases.” 


Make the Camera Pay Dividends 


By FREDERICK C. DAVIS 


Author of “Making Your Camera Pay” 


Every writer has a camera; if he hasn’t he should 


have. 


Make it work for you. 


Make it add pin money to 


your pen money. Mr. Davis’ helpful article tells you how. 


Sell your photographs to the magazines ! 

The boundless opportunities awaiting the 
man with the camera should be apparent 
to anyone glancing over the many roto- 
gravure sections, the illustrated magazines, 
and the long series of postcards and calen- 
dars issued yearly. 

“But there’s no chance for the small town 
photographer,” you object.- “Nothing ever 
happens worth photographing.” 

On the contrary, the small town photog- 
rapher has the edge on his city brother in 
more ways than one. For in the city there 
is much competition. While there may not 
be many opportunities for making photo- 
graphs such as one sees in the pictorial 
weeklies, there is waiting for the photog- 
rapher an abundance of subjects which ed- 
itors are clamoring for—human interest 
stuff. You have only to recognize the news 
quality of the particular subject. Then 
when you find the right market for your 
photographs, you have opened up a new and 
lucrative field. 


The photographer should see promise in 
many things. He must cultivate his nose 


for news. 
The Human Interest Appeal 


Find subjects which will interest men. 
Find something which will arouse their 
curiosity, which will show them humans 
like themselves engaged in interesting tasks, 
which will appeal to the love of home, 
health, progress. Show little specks of the 
world’s progress. Then put your print into 
the proper shape, and send it to the photo- 
graphic market. If you’ve considered your 
subject rightly, and if-you’ve appealed to 
the right editor, a check will be soon forth- 
coming. 

There are thousands of illustrated maga- 
zines, newspapers, calendar and postcard 
makers who buy hundreds of thousands of 
photographs yearly. 

To make the right kind of photographs, 
any camera will do which will make clearly 
defined pictures not less than.344x4% 
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inches. Better sizes are 4x5 and 5x7, 
but 8x10 is too unwieldly and costly to 
consider. The manufacture, type, lens, and 
shutter of your camera should be properly 
considered. The camera itself should be 
light, easily packed about, and capable of 
being brought into working position quickly. 
A machine filling these requirements is your 
best tool—but you must learn first precisely 
what it will and what it will not do. 

You must be able to turn out a finished 
print as quickly as an hour after making the 
exposure, in the case of its use by a daily 
newspaper. Learn to work quickly in the 
dark-room, and to turn out clear-cut, cor- 
rectly timed prints. 

The Size of the Print 

A print offered for publication should be 
larger, if possible, than 314x414, but not 
smaller unless the subject is of unusually 
compelling interest. “Size is not so im- 
portant as clearness and gloss,” Popular Me- 
chanics Magazine stipulated. So the print 
should be made on glossy paper and bur- 
nished. Prints made on paper with a pro- 
nounced grain are bugbears to photo-en- 
gravers, for in the cut the grain and all is 
It is not necessary to trim your 


reproduced. 
Be sure only 


news print unless you wish. 
that your photograph is sharply photo- 
graphed, that it is of the correct size, that 
it is neither too contrasty nor too flat, and 
that the subject is broadly lighted. If your 
print meets these requirements, it is ready 
to be sent to market. 


Mailing the Prints 
Small prints may be easily sent in No. 10 
manila envelopes, provided a piece of card- 
board slightly larger than the print is en- 
closed with it. Larger prints may be in- 
serted in clasp envelopes with a piece of 
corrugated cardboard to protect them. Never 
on any occasion fold or roll a photograph 
intended for publication. Make sure that 
your photograph reaches the editor in a 
smooth, unwrinkled condition, and that you 
provide a return envelope which will bring 
it back to you, in case of rejection, in as 

vood condition as when it left. 
Never forget to enclose a fully stamped, 
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self-addressed envelope when submitting 
prints to editors, in case the print should be 
rejected. And never neglect to fully prepay 
the outgoing postage on all envelopes, 
Otherwise your photograph will receive 
scant consideration. 

With the aid of a market-book, and the 
where-to-sell departments of the various 
writer’s magazines, select the proper market 
for your print. If it is rejected at the first 
market, send it on to the second, the third, 
the fifth, the twentieth. Often the print 
may be viewed from different angles of 
editorial policy. Never rest until the print 
has been returned from every possible mar- 
ket. If it is a good print, there is an editor 
waiting for it somewhere. You must have 
a skillful selling department as well as a 
fully equipped manufacturing department. 


Prices for Photographs 


The prices paid for photographs differ 
with various magazines, accordingly with 
the size of the print, where it is to be used, 
its nature, and such other factors. A set 
of prints taken at the South Pole brought 
four thousand dollars some time ago; and 
prices of hundreds of dollars paid for a 
single print are on record; but these are 
exceptional instances, and must not be taken 
as the usual prices paid. 

Looking through my record book I see 
that prints are bought sometimes for as 
little as fifty cents. Most magazines, how- 
ever, pay more. Prices range, on the aver- 
age, from three dollars to ten dollars per 
print, and sometimes more, depending on 
the subject and the market. Three dollars 
for a print is a fair price and one which 
is usually paid by magazines and news- 
papers. 

The subjects free for photographing are 
many. The alert man with a camera should 
find it an easy task to add a thousand dol- 
lars a year to his income, or even more, by 
selling his photographs. You may even 
become a specialist, with a yearly income 
of not less than five thousand dollars. 

Suffice it to say that anyone wishing to 
sell his photographs to the magazines will 
find a wide and lucrative field before him. 
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Writing the Detailed Synopsis 
By HOWARD T. DIMICK 
Author of “Modern Photoplay Writing” 


Mr. Dimick knows more about the synopsis, how to 
write it, and how to sell it, than anybody we know. In this 
article he tells you how to write it; in future articles he is 


going to tell you how to sell. 


he knows. 


In a preceding article it was stated that 
the detailed or extended synopsis is the form 
in which modern photoplay producers de- 
mand that material submitted to them by 
outside or free-lance authors shall be cast. 
In the present brief article, we may go into 
more detail regarding the major require- 
ments of an acceptable, detailed synopsis, 
with special reference to the general form 
and development of the story. 

At the outset it may be said that the 
extreme length of any synopsis, regardless 
of the plot and action, should not exceed 
five thousand words. It will be found that 
most stories may be fully developed around 
the three-thousand-word limit. - 


Synopsis Developed in Dramatic 
Order 

Since the purpose of the synopsis is to 
present the essentials of a dramatic narra- 
tive to the continuity or studio writer, it 
follows that the synopsis should be devel- 
oped in the dramatic order, or sequence. 
Some writers upon this subject—as well 
as some courses given through the mails— 
assert that the synopsis should follow in 
detail the continuity upon which its events 
are based, as this will, it is claimed, present 
an easier picture of events to the continuity 
writer. On the other hand, and with much 
more reason (as will be shown), it is de- 
clared by experienced authors—in which 
declaration I concur—that the story should 
merely follow the true, dramatic order or 
eventuation, since this is sufficient to give 
the continuity man the inspiration needed. 

That the latter affirmation is the true one 


He does both himself, so 


may be gathered, if we pause to consider 
that, although a basic or underlying con- 
tinuity is most certainly necessary as the 
foundation of the synopsis, yet many as- 
pirants there are who, unfortunately, can- 
not handle a continuity correctly. If these 
men and women attempt to develop their 
synopses as if taken scene by scene from 
a continuity, there will be many faulty and 
imperfect portions of narrative in their sto- 
ries; whereas, if they decline to undertake 
more than they are able to perform, remain- 
ing true to the dramatic sequence of their 
stories but developing them in the narrative 
style, they will achieve better results. And 
it is undoubted that the intelligent continu- 
ity writer, if he possess the least modicum 
of originality or artistic taste, the frailest 
remnant of dramatic ability, will be more 
freely inspired by such stories. 


Stick to the Dramatic Line of 
Development 


It is, perhaps, natural for the creative 
mind to be more impressed by a well-writ- 
ten, well-drawn, dramatic narrative, hav- 
ing real characters deftly outlined, having 
atmosphere, tone, and background neatly 
introduced, than to be moved by a jumble 
of so-called “continuity suggestions” thrown 
together in a synopsis by a befuddled be- 
ginner. It seems, therefore, that the best 
advice to be given the student is: stick to 
the dramatic line of development, arranging 
your incidents and details carefully for sit- 
uation and dramatic effect; but beware of 
attempting to write continuity unless you 
know how. 
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If the aspirant desires to use a basic or 
rough continuity aS a guide in developing 
his story, all well and good; but it should 
be kept basic. The producers were forced 
to withdraw their demands for continuities 
from outsiders because there were many 
who could not write them effectively; and 
among those who could, there were practi- 
cally none who could suit the tastes, policies, 
or equipment of a given producer. - The 
weird tale to the effect that the producers 
withdrew their demands for continuity be- 
cause every Tom, Dick and Harry was writ- 
ing it, needs some qualification. Today the 
producers are trying to interest more people 
in photoplay writing! They need stories 
whose worth is evident from a reading of 
the proffered scripts. 


What is Put in the Synopsis 


All events necessary to develop the char- 
acters and present the motives of the action 


must be included in a synopsis. And the 
same may be said for the characters, im- 
portant and minor, and for the essential 
backgrounds, whether interior or exterior. 

The important characters should, if possi- 
ble, be introduced into the events as early 
in the story as is feasible according to their 
functions or assignménts in the play. If, 
however, the participation of a character in 
the action is dramatically ordained for the 
latter portion of the narrative, then it would 
be idle to introduce this personage earlier, 
for nothing could be done to keep him busy 
until his turn arrived—and an idle character 
is a dramatic absurdity. In much the same 
way, to introduce all the characters—major 
and the first few para- 
graphs, as do many beginners, is silly, for 


subordinate—in 


many of these characters must be forgotten 
until their logical point of entry is reached 
in the story. Synopsis writing, like story 
or novel writing, is more or less an artistic 
process, which demands taste, originality, 
judgment, power of thought, and a small 
amount of literary ability. One can bungle 
a story for the camera as easily as one can 
for the magazines, despite the absence of 
dialogue. The synopsis demands a complete 
plot and action, where the short-story, for 
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example, may allow one to develop a mere 
situation or central complication. 

All detailed synopses should be written 
in the present tense. The present is the 
tense of action; it presents its images or 
thoughts as if they were being enacted on 
the at the moment. Take an ex- 
ample: 


screen 


Jack Jellybean caught Fedora Flap- 
pingwell in his strong arms; he kissed 
her, and then he kissed her some 
more (movie kisses are permissible in 
Hollywood!). And she resisted not, 
for was not Jack her affianced snug- 
gle-pup! 


Imagine—if you can—that the above 
paragraph is that of a detailed synopsis in 
which the hero, after many vicissitudes, is 
restored to the heroine. Now, note that 
the paragraph is told in the past tense, 
whereas, if we substitute the present tense, 
the narrative at once takes on the active 
form of drama: 


Jack Jellybean catches Fedora Flap- 
pingwell in his strong arms; he kisses 
her, and then he kisses her (he likes 
kisses—obviously) some more. And 
she resists not, for is not Jack her 
affanced snuggle-pup ! 


And, now that we have seen something 
of the form and development of the synop- 
sis, let us examine the opening paragraphs 
of a story which may be used as a model: 


In the smaller towns life is simple 
and ambitions run strong. 

ANNE CAVENDIS, belle of Blythe- 
ville, an orphan living with her aunt, 
has ambition to be an actress, stimu- 
lated by success in local theatricals 
and the encouragement of GEORGE 
SYLVESTER, who, formerly a Blythe- 
viller, now resides in New York, but 
has returned to the old town for a 
few weeks. 

So alluring to Anne is the rosy out- 
line of a future career drawn for her 
by George that she ignores the pro- 
tests of her aunt and only near rela- 
tive; for is not George her childhood 
friend who used to tease her for 
kisses and take her snubs good-na- 
turedly down in the old orchard, 

(Continued on page 56) 













Read Mr. Leed’s article, then read the one that follows it, a clear, concise 
statement of what characterization is, sent in by one of our new readers— 





to whom we say, Come again! These two articles make a pretty good study 





= in character depiction for one month. 
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| 
“The play’s the thing!” said Shakespeare ; 
ve and many modern writers, including myself, 
in frequently have paraphrased that line to 
is read “The plot’s the thing!” And, undoubt- 
lat edly, everything which tells a story, be it 
se, fiction, photoplay, or legitimate drama, must 
Se, have at least a fairly complicated and in- 
ve teresting plot, if it is to enjoy the full meas- 


ure of success. If I have made rather a 
specialty, so to speak, of writing about plot 
in story construction—using the word 
“story,” as above, to blanket the three forms 
of literature in which a plot is demanded— 
it is simply because the unearthing of plot 
ideas, and their consequent evolution, has 
always had a peculiar fascination for me. 

But plot alone, as any earnest student- 
writer will agree, is far from being the 
whole thing. Characterization—the ability 
to make your characters show what they are 
both by what they do and by what they say 
—is only slightly less important than the 
actual outline of incident which we call 
plot—and there are many who declare 
that characterization supersedes plot in im- 
portance. 

However this may be, and whereas clean- 
cut characterization has always been de- 
manded in the spoken drama, it is becoming 
more and more apparent that the editors of 
the fiction magazines, as well as the scen- 
ario editors—the latter especially—are daily 
becoming more insistent upon having in 
the stories they buy the character draw- 
ing, whether it be introduced as straight 
description or woven in as an integral part 
of the dialogue, which goes so far toward 


How To Make Your Characters 


Live Human Beings 
By ARTHUR LEEDS 









holding the attention of the discriminating 
reader, and which can, when skilfully han- 
dled, aid so greatly in the actual develop- 
ment of the plot. 






Short Story and Photoplay 


Let us consider for a moment the differ- 
ence between fiction and photoplay, in con- 
nection with characterization. In fiction, 
as has been said, we have the author’s 
straight description of his puppets. This 
description is made more convincing by the 
words of the characters—the dialogue. 

In photoplay, on the other hand, descrip- 
tive writing in connection with characteriza- 
tion is almost entirely done away with— 
in the finished product, the produced photo- 
play, at least.. But it is not entirely done 
away with, as I have heard unthinking peo- 
ple remark at times, when speaking of the 
difference between printed and screened 
stories ; nor will it ever be, in my estimation 
and a very good thing it is, I feel, that 
it will not. Because, in spite of all that has 
been said to the contrary, the absolutely 
“leader’’-less photoplay, the motion picture 
entirely without sub-titles, is both imprac- 
tical and inartistic. 

Probably no writer on the subject has 
said more against the over-sub-titled photo- 
play than I; but if you wish to test the 
complete impracticality of a feature photo- 
play that is entirely lacking in printed de- 
scriptive matter and dialogue, just put your 
mind on the matter the next time you sit 
through a photoplay, and try to realize how 
incomprehensible and lacking in artistic 
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“finish” it would be as a whole, if the entire 
story were told in pictures alone. 


Subtitles 


The point, I feel, is important enough to 
discussion. There 
screen 


warrant further brief 
was produced several years ago a 
version of Ouida’s famous story, “Under 
Two Flags.” A great deal of publicity was 
given to the fact that the picture contained 
absolutely no sub-titles, or “leaders,” to use 
the term generally employed at that time. 
Now, the outstanding point in connection 
with this production was, not how satisfy- 
‘ing the picture was in its leaderless condi- 
tion, but how much more satisfying it might 
have been with at least a few properly in- 
troduced and carefully written subtitles. 

Admitting, again, that countless screen 
stories are greatly hampered by being over- 
subtitled, until we who go to the movies all 
become adepts in lip-reading, how can we 
fully enjoy (I do not say understand) any- 
thing but the slap-stick comedies without 
the aid of those printed inserts which, when 
properly introduced, acquaint us with cer- 
tain facts in the story which simply cannot 
be told in action or which convey the exact 
words of the characters? 

In my humble opinion, nothing that has 
been said or written about the technique of 
the photoplay, is more utterly foolish than 
the insistence of certain people that the 
“all-picture” photoplay is only a question of 
time. 

As one more concrete example, try to 
see Kipling’s “Without Benefit of Clergy,” 
the continuity for which the author wrote 
himself, and ask yourself if it would not 
lose both in interest and in comprehensi- 
bility if it were merely a series of scenes 
without descriptive matter of any kind. 


Subtitles Convey Characterization 


It is because the present article is aimed 
at the writer of photoplays even more than 
at the writer of fiction, that I have allowed 
myself to enter into the foregoing argument 
as to the necessity, as I see it, of descriptive 
matter on the screen. And while such de- 
scriptive matter runs very largely toward 
the introduction of “atmosphere,” by far 


the greater number of inserts in the average 
motion picture have to do with creating 
characterization, either in bald statement 
or by means of dialogue sub-titles. In the 
present day of nine screen versions of what 
were originally fiction stories to every orig- 
inal photoplay, it is a distinct tribute to the 
writer of the fiction story to find his char- 
acter-descriptive passages as well as his 
own dialogue transferred to the screen, as 
is so frequently the case. 

Such adherence to the original is to be 
expected, of course, in the case of the Kip- 
ling story mentioned, particularly, as in 
this case, when the adaptation is the au- 
thor’s own work. But anyone who makes 
it his business to read the original fiction 
form of any story that he sees advertised in 
photoplay form, before seeing it on the 
screen, will, in most cases, be agreeably sur- 
prised to see how the continuity writer has 
worked with the writer of sub-titles (when 
these two divisions of the work of adapta- 
tion are handled by separate people, as is 
generally the case) to retain as much as 
possible of the author’s original material. 
This is only possible when the author’s 
original fictional characterization—whether 
it be in descriptive or in dialogue form— 
is at once clean-cut, interesting, and pos- 
sessed of that charm of style which simply 
cannot be improved upon. 


The Case of Sherlock Holmes 

3ut—to get back to my starting point— 
the demand for clever characterization is 
growing because, so far as the fiction ed- 
itors are concerned, they all realize that 
whether it be a single story—long or short— 
or a series-of stories, it is people, quite as 
much as what those people do—in which the 
reader is interested. As I have remarked 
once before in THE Dicest, the editor of 
even so “actionful” a magazine as Detective 
Stories has gone on record as saying that 
his reason for encouraging writers to pay 
more attention to characterization is that 
he realizes that the Sherlock Holmes stories 
of Sir Conan Doyle, for example, were 
successful, and continue to live, because 
we remember the character of the great 
fictional detective long after we have for- 
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otten the mere incidents of many of his 
most famous exploits. 
I don’t believe there is a fiction editor in 
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New York City who has not either told me 
personally, or stated at a meeting of The 
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(Continued on page 62) 





Characterization By Description 


Characterization is the art of making a 
character in your story stand out, distinct, 
sharply defined, from his background. Every 
character in the story must thus stand out— 
some, however, more than others, accord- 
ing to their prominence in the narrative— 
most of all, of course, the character around 
whom the story is written. A nice sense 
of balance, of proportion, must therefore be 
cultivated, in order to give each character 
just the precise shading required for his 
part in order to make him blend properly 
into the picture without overshadowing 
more important characters. 

Characterization is usually achieved by 
means of description—but description may 
take one of several forms. It may be direct, 
as in the case of the example from Honoré 
Willsie’s story which follows, appearing in 
the current Everybody's. Here there is 
little more than a cataloguing of physical 
facts, the .art of it, however, lying in the 
selection of those facts which the author 
knows will make the deepest impression 
upon the reader. 

Again, characterization may be of an 
indirect nature. Here one character is per- 
mitted to describe another character in the 
story, or the character is permitted to grow 
and stand out by means of details added 
here throughout the story. 

Or characterization may be made through 
suggestion, as when, in a single sentence, 
O. Henry gave a picture of one of his char- 
acters so complete that nothing more needed 
to be said: “She was a splendidly feminine 
girl, as wholesome as a November pippin, 
and no more mysterious than a window- 
pane.” 

But to the example of direct description 
in the Willsie Wyoming tale: 





By RAYMOND McLEOD 


“Hugh, in spite of the intensity of his 
seat, rode with the easy assurance of one 
bred to the saddle. He showed thin and 
muscular even through his mackinaw and 
corduroy riding-breeches. A round beaver- 
skin cap pulled low hid all his hair save a 
thick chestnut lock that blew across his 
forehead. His face was long and thin like 
his body, with high cheek-bones and a long 
jaw-line that showed sharply beneath his 
ears. There were lines around his gray 
eyes, drawn there by sun-strain, by irrita- 
tion and by humor. It was by no means 
a handsome face—though it clearly showed 
a fine intelligence. His mouth alone was 
beautiful. It was full-curved and sensitive 
—a curiously ardent mouth to dwell in so 
fine-drawn a face. Hugh was in the thir- 
tieth year of his age.” 

It is interesting to compare this exam- 
ple of direct description with a classic pass- 
age in Stevenson’s “Treasure Island”: “I 
remember him as if it were yesterday, as he 
came plodding to the inn door, his sea-chest 
following behind him in a hand-borrow; a 
tall, strong, heavy, nut-brown man; his 
tarry pig-tail falling over the shoulders of 
his soiled blue coat; his hands ragged and 
scarred, with black, broken nails; and the 
sabre-cut across one cheek, a dirty, livid 
white.” 

The method is the same, Stevenson’s 
more vivid description being particularly 
well adapted to the story which he had in 
hand. 

We would like to suggest in this connec- 
tion that the reader look through a number 
of stories in the current magazines and 
study those passages in which the authors 
depict, by means of description, their char- 
acters, important and minor. 









After you have read this article by Mr. Straus, or before, read the one 


in last month’s DIGEST about getting the idea for your play. 


These two 


“how-to” studies, together with the one to follow in May, are the most 
practical articles that we know of in a field that 1s too little entered by new 


writers with ideas. 


Plotting 


the Play 


By ROBERT LEE STRAUS, M. A. 


Instructor in English at the University of Cincinnati 


The hue and cry of the young dramatist 
is after novelty in plot. But he rumages in 
vain among the sensational, the bizarre, the 
occult—there is no new plot under the sun. 
The emotional life of the past, present, and 
future is forever the same and can differ 
little in its elemental aspects. Nations 
come and go, languages grow and pass, but 
the same emotions abide always; men have 
always loved and hated, been ambitious, 
proud, successful, and defeated. There are 
but a few dramatic situations, a maximum 
of thirty-six according to Gozzi, Goethe, 
and Polti—and therein are found all the 
flavor of existence, the very substance of 
history, since it is the substance of humanity 
itself. 

Each age evolves its own conception of 
the drama and views its own civilization 
and evolution through the same situations 
and emotions. The soul-conflict we feel to- 
day is the same old soul-conflict, though 
we may feel it in greater or less degree be- 
cause of the differences in climate, civiliza- 
tion, and ideals. Modern invention, for ex- 
ample, affects our emotional life. The hero- 
ism of the bread-winner differs now from 
early time. Today it may consist of plodding 
away at a machine; whereas, formerly it 
was adventure in the hunt. It is still hero- 
ism, but obviously it requires far different 
treatment dramatically. 

The drama, therefore, must go on treat- 
ing over and over emotions and situations 
the same in kind. All plots are as old as 
the hills just as all human experience is 
forever the same; the love triangle, the con- 
flict between two, crime, sacrifice, rivalry, 
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mistake, fate. What is really important is 
not where a situation comes from, but what 
use is made of it. As in life itself, it is 
not what happens to us, but how‘we take it. 

Real novelty in plot comes in presenting 
situations as they affect men and women 
who are in ideas, habits, costume, speech, 
and surroundings distinctly of their time. 
Their particular expression of the old ele- 
mental and general emotions brings genuine 
newness. The same story of the love of 
a worldly woman and a consecrated man 
is treated with completely different tcch- 
nique and motivation in such varying plays 
as Thais, Michael and His Lost Angel, The 
Garden of Allah, Romance, and Rain. 
Where one writer aims at sentiment, an- 
other attempts tragedy; even melodrama 
and farce may spring with equal facility 
from the same material. 

The dramatist must seek for novelty, not 
by trying to invent some new story, but in 
an idea, the setting of the play, the techni- 
cal treatment given it, the atmosphere, the 
dialogue, the pantomime, the sentiment, the 
poetry, but, above all, in the characteriza- 
tion. In the last analysis, plots are interest- 
ing because they are concerned with people, 
the most fascinating subject in all the world. 
How true this is is shown by the fact that 
we could never throb with interest over the 
most curious adventure of automatons, un- 
less, of course, they had been completely 
personified. 

So long, therefore, as characters, ideas, 
and treatment seem fresh, the public wel- 
comes a story heard before. It is like hear- 
ing a familiar melody, made more attractive 
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y each successive hearing. Indeed, the 
ire of the familiar is stronger than the 
ure of the unfamiliar. At the bottom of 
ill true art lies the so-called recognition 
feeling, which convinces us by its inevita- 
ility and by our having met with its coun- 
erpart in life. Surprise, the second re- 
juirement of art, comes in the drama, from 
unique handling of plot, novelty in charac- 
erization, twist or turn of ideas. 

The greater playwrights have possessed 
rrodigious energy, but they have not scru- 
pled in taking their material wherever they 
found it. At times they have taken over 
whole plots used by inferior playwrights 
and needing only an interpreting imagina- 
tion to transform them into dramatic mas- 
terpieces. Sardou boasted that he had an 
unlimited supply of stories, and yet many 
of his plots are directly borrowed. Mario 
Uchard went to court with the- accusation 
that the plot of his La Fiammina had been 
stolen by Sardou in his Georgette. Sardou 
defended himself by citing several earlier 
plays in which the identical situation was 


used. Uchard lost his case. The play- 


wrights of one generation simply must use 
the material utilized by their predecessors. 

A dramatist may borrow consciously or 
unconsciously. Many a playwright has 
fondly believed himself to be the inventer 
of a novel situation, being unaware that 
it was third and fourth-hand years before 
he was born. William Archer records how 
once in the midst of elation over the in- 
vention of a new plot he suddenly discov- 
ered that his plot had been taken over bodily 
from Ibsen’s Master Builder. Here is a 
situation found in many plays: An older 
woman compromises herself in the eyes of 
the man whom she is expecting to marry in 
order to save a younger woman from scan- 
dal. This is the plot of The Chorus Lady, 
by John Forbes; Lady Windemere’s Fan, 
by Oscar Wilde, and One of Our Girls, by 
3ronson Howard. 

The ultra-conscientious dramatist will de- 
clare his indebtedly openly and offer to 
pay for it. But a playwright cannot be too 
scrupulous, for if he tried to avoid every 
situation already invented and employed 

(Continued on page 61) 


Ever Try the House Organ Field ? 


By J. C. HAWES 


Editor “Field News,’ Western and Southern Life Insurance Company 


We asked Mr. Hawes to write this article because he 
himself is a free-lancer who has solved the income problem 
by selling a house-organ idea, and his services along with 


it. You can do it, too. 


What opportunities does the house-organ 
field offer to the free lance writer? 

The answer to this question depends on 
whether the writer enters the field as an 
editor or a contributor. Very little material 
is bought by company magazines from out- 
side sources, although a few of the larger 
company papers carry advertising and are 


therefore able to purchase articles and sto- 
ries from the outside writer. These few 
markets are probably reported in the market 
columns of THe Writer’s DicEsT. 

There is, however, a great opportunity 
for writers to obtain experience and a live- 
lihood as house-organ editors and assistant 


editors. This field has grown rapidly since 
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the war and new house organs are appear- 
ing every day. It is not difficult to “sell” 
the progressive company on the need of a 
house organ, and any young writer would 
do well to urge this subject on growing com- 
panies, especially those with a large travel- 
ing sales force. 

A house organ man gets experience every 
day in writing, editing, printing, layout com- 
position, engraving, reporting, creating car- 
toon ideas for artists, salesmanship, etc. In 
fact, it is like being every department of a 
daily newspaper. Such experience is in- 
valuable to the young writer who as a free 
lance is experiencing difficulty in finding 
markets for his wares. 

Another feature in favor of this work is 
the fact that most of the industrial com- 
panies who have company papers are strong 
financially and able to pay good salaries. 
Frequently the editor of these papers has 
some spare time of his own for free lance 
work in addition to his regular salary, and 
after editing a house organ for a number of 
years one becomes well established among 
the trade journals in his line of work and 
is able to contribute to these frequently. 





When the editor of THe Writer’s Di 
GEST requested this article he said, “Make i: 
as personal as you like.” So I will admi 
right here that I was once inoculated with 
writer’s itch and experienced a severe cas: 
for several years. During that period | 
kept the postman busy returning rejected 
manuscripts. Meanwhile I took up short 
hand and entered the newspaper field a 
secretary to the wealthy publisher of 
metropolitan daily newspaper. An adver 
tising course attracted ‘my attention, and 
after graduating in it I entered that field, 
which led me to my present work of editing 
house organs and company publications. 

As has been said, this field is growing 
rapidly, and if there are some progressive 
companies in your town or neighborhood 
you can call on them and try to sell them 
the house-organ idea. There is not a com- 
pany of any size in existence that would not 
be benefited by a company paper for its 
employes or for its customers. 

The work is interesting, remunerative, 
and develops writing ability. What more 
could the young writer ask? 


How to Sell Idea Sketches 


By HARRY V. MARTIN 


Author of “The Ideal Course in Short Story Writing” 


We asked Mr. Martin to write this story because he 
has used his own knowledge of drawing to such splendid 
effect. His comic strip was not so good. Judged by fine- 


arts standards, that 1s. 


But he had a lot of ideas, which 


he was always selling because he could vizualize them to 


the buyer. 


The Editor of THe Writer’s DIGEsT, 
pointing his index finger at me, pistol-wise, 
commanded: “Scribble a story, explaining 
how it is that a person who is able to draw, 
at least to make rough sketches, as well as 
write, may use both talents to advantage 
in the same direction, with financial profit 
to himself.” 





“But why select me? I’m not even a 
fair artist ?” 

“You have done a little art-work for the 
newspapers, and you can write—a bit! You 


can give our readers the right slant on the 





subject.” 
So, here I am, endeavoring to follow 
Because I once drew a 


his instruction. 
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omic strip on the sporting page, while also 
ursuing my profession, or trade, of a free 
ance writer, I am chosen for this assign- 
ment. 


Now it is a fact that if to one’s knowledge 
)f writing one can add an ability to draw 

ome, he is going to find it easier to make 

living (and a modest reputation in the 
bargain) while he is working on the more 
serious things by which he hopes to be 
<nown as a writer. 

If you can draw, you can “sell yourself” 
better as a writer. Back up the typewriter 
with the drawing pen, and your earning 
power will steadily increase. 

The Editor of the Dicest is correct about 
writing and drawing going hand in hand in 
many illustrious instances. There’s the case 
if William Makepeace Thackeray, who il- 
lustrated his own “Vanity Fair” and a num- 
ber of his other celebrated works. Thack- 
‘ray, as did many other humorists, went in 
for caricaturing. He was, perhaps, the 
greatest writer-artist of his day. 

The list could be continued for pages, 
but this is sufficient to stress upon the kin- 
ship that exists between writing and draw- 
ing. 

It is surprising to see how beneficial the 
slightest knowledge of art can become. A 
Boston man of my acquaintance went with 
an idea for a house-organ for a big manu- 
facturing concern in New York City, to 
the busy president of that concern. Being 
a busy individual, the.executive could spare 
him only a few moments. But this visitor 
knew how to draw a few rather crude stiff- 
looking figures. Their faces invariably 
“pointed west” and they stood around like 
Little Boy Blue’s toy dog, but—they told 
the man’s story, and that was enough. He 
had prepared a “dummy” of the proposed 

house-organ and the rough sketches gave 
the executive more information in a minute 
than he could have received in an hour’s 
interview. Crude though it was, this 
woman’s picture-sense enabled her to put 
over her plan. Not only that, but the 
president engaged her to edit the house- 
organ. 

Writers of advertising copy find that 
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ONE OF MY ROUGH PENCIL LAYOUTS 


drawing is a big aid in telling artists what 
kind of designs are required. Officials of 
certain national advertising agencies en- 
courage copy-writers to develop their artis- 
tic faculty. 

Those playwrights have little difficulty in 
explaining their scenes to the stage director, 
if they can make sketches of the settings 
required for the various acts, as many of 
our best dramatists do. 

The reporter, or the special writer on a 
newspaper, who “runs into” a story, before 
the staff photographer and artist can get 
on the job, will be a hero in,the eyes of his 
superiors if he can make even a rough like- 
ness of the principals in a case. Many a 
staff-artist has finished his portraits from 
the wobbly outlines furnished him by a re- 
porter who liked to draw. 

A train wreck or auto accident: By the 
time the artist or photographer arrives, the 
wreckage may have been removed and the 
bodies carried away. A police reporter, by 
riding in the auto patrol, can beat an artist 
to the scene, because the “wagon” leaves 
a moment after the report has been received 
at headquarters. 

Numerous excellent courtroom sketches 

(Continued on page 60) 











To most writers new in the game, a typewriter is a—just a typewriter. 
A lot of off-days, however, can be traced to a poorly working machine, or to 
not knowing how to run it with the least amount of nerve wear. 


Miss Lutes, 


a professional stenographer, a court reporter, gives you the information. 


Your Typewriter and Its Accessories 
By EVLYN LATTA LUTES 


The first question that the new writer will 
ask, in buying a typewriter, is, “what make 
shall I buy?” The answer is that any of 
the standard typewriters are good. Nor 
need they be of the latest models, with all 
the new attachments, providing one does 
Some of the very 


not get too old a model. 
old machines really do good work, and can 
be bought for a very small sum. But they 
are heavier to operate, and harder to have 
repaired, as the workers are usually young 
men not used to the older models. If any 
of the parts become broken, it is also diffi- 
cult to replace them, whereas different parts 
of the later machines can always be had at 
short notice. 

As. to the new attachments, which are 
often spoken of as making one machine 
more desirable than another—such as the 
tabulating device, calculating device, etc., 
they are really designed for commercial pur- 
poses, and practically useless for a writer’s 
Like other useless things, they some- 
trouble. Their 


work. 
times become a source of 
presence makes the machine a little more 
complicated, and they get out of order 
from non-use, if nothing else, and some- 
times upset the whole machine and make 
expensive repair bills necessary for some- 
thing which is of no value to the user any- 
way. Unless you are actually going to have 
use for some of the “new attachments,” 
you will be better off without them. 

That, we might add, is an advantage of 
the new “portables” and other machines 
especially constructed for writers—they are 
free from these weight-adding and trouble- 
causing features, being constructed, indeed, 
with special reference to lightness and con- 
venience. 

The two-color 
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ribbon attachment, by 


which one can write in black or red ink 
at will, is handy, but not essential, and if 
you should be one of those who cannot 
resist the impulse to sprinkle red patches 
here and there all over your pages, you will 
be much better off without jt. It has its 
proper uses, but if used indiscriminately, 
as one sometimes sees, the effect is cheap- 
ening and undignified. Leven if you have 
this device, however, you can use with it 
an ordinary black ribbon. Good clear type, 
black record ribbon that does not smudge, 
and a plain white paper are all the neces- 
sary requirements, and—they are the easi- 
est to secure! 

There are, of course, differences between 
the different makes of machines, and it is 
wise to look at several before buying. Of 
course, the purchase of a typewriter does 
not involve a life contract, and if later you 
discover another you like better it is easy 
to make a change. 

If one knows nothing about typewriting 
machines whatever, the best course is to go 
to some established typewriter exchange or 
agency, state the object of your quest, and 
ask to be shown. Or, if unable to go, 
through distance or any other cause, send 
them a line by mail saying you want to buy 
a machine, and a salesman will probably 
be at your door before you have finished 
breakfast next morning. Sometimes, of 
course, one has already made up his mind 
as to the kind of machine he wants to buy, 
and negotiations can be conducted by writ- 
ing direct to the head office. While the 
cost of a mew machine is considerable, the 
best of second-hand or of “rebuilt” ma- 
chines can be bought for less money. The 
cost of second-hand typewriters, like other 
second-hand machines, varies according to 
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ie amount and kind of use it has previously 
ndergone, and it is often hard to tell how 
uch a second-hand machine has _ been 
bused, so that unless one knows some- 
ing about them, they may prove an ex- 
nsive bargain. 
The purchase of a typewriter, of course, 
oks like a sizeable outlay to many who 
ype to help out a scanty income with their 
‘ns before being able to give themselves 
ntirely to writing. I might say, however, 
that in any case I ever heard of the type- 
vriter agency usually has a system of sell- 
ing on the installment plan, at a low monthly 
rate of payment, with the customary agree- 
ment in such transactions that the machine 
shall remain the property of the seller until 
all installments are paid. This is a perfectly 
lignified and usual manner of doing busi- 
ness, just as many cash registers and other 
machines, and a good many other commodi- 
ties are sold, and no one should hesitate 
to take advantage of it, if the cash outlay 
is inconvenient to meet. You will probably 
have to pay $5.00 more on the whole amount 
on the installment plan than if bought for 
cash, but that should not deter one who 
can make a small monthly payment, but 
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would find it hard to pay the entire amount 
down. 

In addition to the machine itself you will 
need a table to stand it on, and a chair, both 
of which you probably have in your home 
already in a dining-room table, or some 
other table that is steady and level, and in 
any ordinary straight chair, without arms, 
and a reasonably comfortable back—made 
more comfortable still by a small cushion 
adjusted in such a way that it fits the small 
of the back. 

The ideal table for a typist is the iron 
frame stand, which is steady and secure 
from both “jiggling” with the working of 
the machine, and from rattling or creaking 
in any loose or semi-loosened parts of its 
anatomy. For there is nothing in small 
irritations to compare with the effect of 
trying to type steadily for an hour or two 
to say nothing of several hours—on a wig- 
ely, rattling table. People often wonder 
why they are so tired and nervous at the 
end of a day’s work; they do not realize 
that they have been working against a steady 
current of little irritations all the time. 
Just as it is the little foxes that spoil the 


(Continued on page 50) 


Picking "Em Off the Radio 


By GROVER BRINKMAN 


Show me the scribbler, whether profes- 
sional or the amateur, who will not eagerly 
erasp any suggestion as to ways of increas- 
ing his daily output, as a drowning man will 
It’s an incurable malady 
And to 


grasp at a straw. 
this constant search for “copy.” 


the free-lance writer, the writer who is 
just emerging from the field of the amateur, 
and anxious to try his hand at any material 
-and especially to the writer who lives 
in a small community, or in the country— 


Here is a tip that should make 


radio offers an unbounded source of mate- 
rial if it is handled properly. 

A very efficient radio receiving set can 
now be bought for about thirty dollars. Of 
course, there are larger sets, which, in ac- 
cordance with their size and receiving range, 
cost more money. But considering the num- 
ber of good broadcasting stations scattered 
throughout the United States, a set that has 
a receiving range of five hundred miles 


(Continued on page 57) 


dollars and dollars for the writer who 


acts on it. We like Mr. Brinkman’s phrase—‘this constant search for copy.” 
It is ideas like this one of the radio that keeps the writer several jumps ahead 


of the rejection slip. 
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Small Beginnings 

We are always struck, on reading through 
our mail, with a fact which speaks well for 
the greater number of our readers who are 
just breaking in. We refer to their plan 
of using any dodge—any legitimate dodge— 
to get their hand into the game, rather than 
wait long years for recognition of genius 
through a “David Copperfield” or a “Vanity 
Fair.” Stray pick-ups for the local papers, 
book reviews for the same, always gratis, 
of course, but good publicity, ideas for ad- 
vertisements, press agent stunts, writing 
papers on art for members of the women’s 
clubs—anything that will bring either spend- 
ing money or recognition, however slight, 
as a person who can write. 

It is this practical way of setting about 
the business that, if persisted in, will bring 


success. 
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Words and Their Cargoes 


We had to go all:the way to London 


via J. Squire’s new volume, Books Re 
viewed,” to get the following excerpt fron 


a New York Sun editorial. It is a masterly; 
bit of writing, and should be indelibly en 
graved in every writer’s mind: 

“You don’t find feelings in human words 
unless there were feelings in the man who 
used them. With all their apparent inde- 
pendence they seem to be little vessels that 
hold in some puzzling fashion exactly what 
he put into them. You can put tears into 
them, as though they were so many little 
buckets; and you can hang smiles along 
them, like Monday’s clothes on the line, or 
you can starch them with facts and stand 
them up like a picket fence; but you won't 
get the tears out unless you first put them 
in. Art won’t put them there. It is like 
the faculty of getting the quality of interest 
into pictures. If the quality exists in the 
artist’s mind, he is likely to find means 
to get it into his pictures, bat if it isn’t 
in the man no technical skill will supply it.” 





Say It With Letters 

The following suggestions are offered 
chiefly for the benefit of ambitious writers 
who are not so long in the way, but they will 
be useful as well to those of the older ones 
who have not given the. matter much 
thought. We refer to letters as a means 
toward ease and facility of expression. 

Between stories, or feature articles, write 
letters. Write them to your friends; write 
them to your enemies; write them to the 
newspapers—write them to anybody who 
will read them. And if nobody else will 
read them, write them to us. Not short, 
pointed letters to catch the next mail, but 
long, leisurely letters in which you can grow 
expansive and get your mind and soul all 
over the quire of paper that you consume. 
And don’t wait for an answer before-send- 
ing on another one. 

It is the greatest style-forming device in 
the world. Charles Lamb used the method; 
so did James Russell Lowell, and Steven- 
son, and to our own way of thinking, the 
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ieir finest‘achievement. Don’t write mere- 

in order to cover space, which will only 
prove your penmanship; write slowly, 
liberately, in an attempt to say it in just 
ur way, as nobody else could say it, be- 
use you are—you! 


Layout Ideas 


\ suggestion of ours in the March DicEst 
ought a heartiness of response that was 
nlooked for. We refer to our thought that 
ie writer who along the way picked up a 
nowledge of drawing, even if slight, would 
liscover many unexpected ways of turn- 
¢ an honest penny. Several of our read- 
rs confessed that they were the ones we 

referred to, and how could they put their 
lent to practical use? 

We have asked Mr. Harry V. Martin, 
iuthor of the “Ideal Course in Short Story 
\Vriting,’ and a man who has used his 
knowledge of drawing to this very end, to 
ell us about how rough “layouts,” as they 
ire called by the advertising and publishing 
fraternity, are made and used for selling 
ideas. His article appears elsewhere in this 
issue, and we hope to have others to fol- 
ow It. 


Vivid Writing 

A recent critic has explained what he 
terms the “decay of English prose” in part 
at least by the growing emphasis which 
the new writers place upon the noun instead 
of the verb in sentence building. This is 
not altogether true, however, because there 
is, among many writers, a tendency to 
choose verbs that jump out at you. 


A book on the backgrounds of English 
words gives a list of phrases, taken from 
recent novels, that show that the verb has 
not been altogether lost sight of. “They 
were snorting out of West Bowlby”—this 
is taken from A. M. S. Hutchinson; “A 
twilight like blue dust sifted: into the shallow 
fold of the hills,” “A crisping frost had al- 
ready stamped the maple trees,” “A pattern 
of wild geese wavered against the serene, 
ashen evening,” “Mr. Polder gloomed,” and 
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James Polder was perceptibly fogged” are 
taken from Aldous Huxley. “The low-lit 
causeway that slinks from West India Dock 
Road” and “Short curls, chiming with the 
black and scarlet,” are from J. Herges- 
heimer. “He creaked to his feet,” “He 
fumbled for sleep,” and “minced into the 
safety of the living-room” are from “Bab- 


bitt.”. Most remarkable of all is this from 
Joseph Conrad: “ ‘Oh, how fine!’ pzaned 
she.” 


The entire point in this is, not the pro- 
priety or impropriety of the verbs, but the 
amazing vitality of mind back of them, the 
faculty of seeing things vividly. We are 
speaking from the standpoint of the new 
writer. The question is not, “How could 
this be expressed more sedately but with 
equal effectiveness ?” but, “How can I train 
myself to feel with equal vividness?” 
The editor’s blue pencil will take care that 
you do not become too jazzy in your modes 
of expression, but he cannot give you the 
power to see things after the sharp-cut 
fashion of a Joseph Conrad or a Hutchin- 
son. 


Salesmanship 


The young writer trying to break into the 
game will find that the business of selling 
requires just as much study as the business 
of writing. The same tact and patience is 
necessary in submitting a manuscript and in 
conducting any correspondence that follows 
that a shoe salesman say, must use in selling 
a new line of footwear. Accidents happen 
in the best of editorial offices, and it is not 
good salesmanship to use threats or sarcasm 
when a manuscript becomes lost, or when 
a reading is delayed for any one of a half 
dozen possible reasons. Delays are irritat- 
ing and expensive to the writer, of course, 
as also is the retyping of a story when the 
original is lost or comes back mutilated. 
But these things are all a part of the game 
—and just because writing is a game, a 
spirit of true sportsmanship should be 
shown, just as much in selling the manu- 
script as in making the initial investment in 
time, effort, and postage stamps. ° 
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By La TOUCHE HANCOCK 


A little bit of instruction, a little bit 
stroll in the Garden of Memory, 


where the saddest words are not 


A correspondent has written to my editor 
as follows: “Will you, please, make it clear 
to me how one can take newspaper stories, 
or advertisements, and re-write them to 
make salable without plagiarizing ?” 

She is evidently confused over the article 
in the February Writér’s Dicest, entitled, 
“Getting Dollars Out of a Nickel.” That 
article was perfectly plain. Just take the 
story, and turn it around. It is quite easy 
to do it—when you have learned how to do 
it—and this correspondent had much better 
learn how to do it by herself than depend 
on some one else’s instruction. 
such 


Let me give an example of how 


transpositions can be done. Say six people 
sit around in a circle, and one whispers a 
story into the next person’s ear, and this 
next person whispers it into his neighbor’s 


Well, the 


story will come back to the original teller in 


ear, and so on around the circle. 


a vastly different form from what it went 
out. Maybe, if one person called a “‘spade” 
a “spade,” the next would call it an “agri- 
cultural implement,” and a “fire” a “con- 
flagration,’ and so on. 

There are a thousand ways, so to speak, 
of treating an idea. Stick to the facts, if 
you like, but turn the facts around. When 
you wish to be brilliant, you cannot always 
There is really nothing else 
Teach yourself how to turn 
You do it 
Well, do it consciously 


in public. Why rely on any one else in such 


be accurate. 
to be said. 
stories around. 


maybe, uncon- 


sciously—in private. 


an easy matter? 
* >K * 

This, of course, brings up the question of 
plagiarism. Now, a plagiarist is a man who 
steals his brooms because he doesn’t know 
how to make them. (That, by the way, is 
a plagiarism, because it has been said many 
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of advi 
where bloom the flowers 
“Good Bye,” but “Do You Remember: 


J 


ce, a little bit of amusement, and a little 
of experience, bitter and sweet— 


go? 


times before.) It is plagiarism for a writer 
to take something, or anything, from an- 
other writer, and reproduce it nakedly, but 
it is not necessarily plagiarism if he re- 
clothes it, and dresses it anew. If the sec- 
ond comer can improve on the work of the 
first comer, and so make it his own, prac- 
tically at least, the result is accepted, and 
no questions asked. 

But if he makes no change, we send for 
the police at once! To take another’s ideas, 
and reproduce them with all their original 
surroundings of treatment, and then to 
claim an exclusive property, is simply to 
commit literary felony, but, if an author 
idea, of which the treatment is 
weak, and unworthy, he can certainly take 
that idea, and improve it. If there is any 
immorality in this, we should have to con- 
demn the authors of all ingenious improve- 
A writer 


sees an 


ments in mechanical machinery. 
may borrow ideas, but he must not borrow 
the treatment. An exact reproduction is 
not allowable. 

x x 

As a rule, one learns his trade by imitat- 
ing. Stevenson said that he was a “sedu- 
lous ape” in that he imitated many writers. 
Shakespeare started out in an humble imi- 
tation of some of his predecessors. He 
played their game, and beat them at it. A 
professor once told Kipling that he had 
pointed out to his class at college the sev- 
eral masters of story telling, in whose foot- 
steps Kipling had obviously profited. Kip- 
ling smiled, and then drawled out, “But why 
did you give it away? Why not let them 
think it was just genius?” 

Has there ever been any celebrated au- 
thor, who has not been accused of plagia- 
rism? Very few. Gray and Moore helped 
themselves to everything—and so did Gold- 
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mith—but what they borrowed they made 
to new poems, which were their own. 
Jon’t take credit for what is not your own 
ivention, but assimilate in your own gray 
iatter what you derive from your prede- 
ssors. 


cS * a 


Just one word about unconscious plagia- 
ism. This is rarely believed in, but it 
loes happen now and then. Some years 
igo Wallace Irwin, and Stephen Chalmers, 
vrote a poem. The poem was about the 
same subject, had nearly the same title, and 
some of the rhymes were the same. But— 
these authors did not even know each other, 
and Irwin was in New York, while Chal- 
mers was in the Barbadoes. Irwin’s poem 
was published in Collier’s, and Chalmer’s 
in the New York Times— and there was 
considerable trouble. I think I have the 
facts accurately; in fact, I am sure I have. 

However, in case that story is not be- 
lieved, here is a personal “unconscious pla- 
eiarism,” which must be believed, because 
both the parties are alive at the moment of 
writing. I was assigned some two years 
ago to interview Avery Hopwood, the dra- 
matist, never having seen him before, and 
never having seen one of his plays, for I 
had been out West for some years. 

A few days after the interview I asked 
to see him again, and met him at his club. 
“T have written,” said I, “a comic opera, 
or rather nearly two acts of one. I can’t 
get any further. Won’t you collaborate with 
me, and finish it?” Hopwood flatly de-, 
clined, saying that all his musical plays—I 
didn’t know he had ever written a musical 
play—had been failures, and he wasn’t go- 
ing to try his hand at them any more. Well, 
we began talking about plays, etc., when he 
said, apropos of something which I forget, 
“You know, at the end of the first act of 
one of my musical plays I did not know 
what to do with my characters, and so I put 
them all into an aeroplane, and sent them 
off to a place, called ‘Somewhere Else’.” 
I gazed at him in astonishment, and, then 
taking the first act of my musical play, 
which I had with me, from my pocket, said, 


“Look at the ending of my first act.” It 
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was the same. 


I had put all my characters 
into an aeroplane, and sent them off to 


“Somewhere Else.” “Wait one moment,” 
I added. “Where did you get that ‘Some- 
where Else’ from?” “ 
says by Israel Zangwill, entitled, ‘Without 
Prejudice’,” answered Hopwood. “So did 
I!” I laughed, “but I thought there were 
only one or two people in New York who 
Hopwood smiled, 


From a book of es- 


” 


knew about that book.” 
“M’yes! One of the people is you, and the 
other myself.” 

Now, what is the answer to that coinci- 
dence, which can be proved at any time? 


2k * * 


A month or so ago I quoted a little poem 
I had had accepted some years ago by an 
editor, who, after its publication, said he 
didn’t know what on earth it meant. Nei- 
ther did I. Here is the poem: 
Brocades shall breathe and arabesques 
Shall be instinct with soul; 
Designs run riot with grotesques, 
And jacinth fill the bowl. 
©’er moonlit cloisters Merlin’s spell 
Shall brood in peacefulness, 
And every scene a dream foretell 
Of fabled Lyonesse! 


I said at the time that I would give a prize 
of five dollars (if I happened to be in 
funds) to the person who would give me 
the right explanation of the jumble of pretty 
words. I have had several answers, three 
of which I wish to refer to. One gentle- 
man, who dates from Pittsburgh, says that 
the following is the meaning of these verses, 
and calls his effort, “His Nemesis”: 


Roses breathe, while myriads 
}f colors shimmer—conscious of 
Their self. Hola! Holocaust of Druids! 
Make sacrifice of blood thereof. 
O moonlit clustered o’er the witches spell, 
Brooding e’er in peacefulness. 
I wake! And find this all a fantasy of hell; 
A myth, a legend—potioned by a Nemesis! 
It seems to me that this author has made 
confusion worse confounded. I haven’t a 
notion what he means by his lines. 
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THE OREGON WRITERS’ 
LEAGUE 


There was a heavy, eloquent silence when, 
at the last annual election of officers of the 
Oregon Writers’ League, Anne Shannon 
Monroe, president, announced briskly that 
nominations were in order. Could anyone 
else conduct meetings with her glowing en- 
thusiasm, fer contagious inspiration that 
left each one of us with new hope, new 
courage, new ambition, and new confidence? 

Oregon writers have always been signally 
honored by the J. K. Gill Company, pioneer 
bookdealers of Portland. This bookstore 
has grown up with the city and state and 
sold these writers, whose works they are 
now giving every encouragement, their 
readin’, writin’ and ’rithmetic books years 
ago. No man in the State of Oregon knows 
the struggles of Oregon writers as does 
John T. Hotchkiss, head of the J. K. Gill 
book department. This tall, quiet-looking 
dreamer has put his heart and soul into the 
building of a book department of character, 
where the stories of Oregon writers are sold 

Surely if a writer 
Hotchkiss knows it! 


to the general public. 
is “coming” John T. 

The next year Mr. Hotchkiss gave over 
his entire department for a big reception, 
where, in a fitting background of their own 
published writings, Oregon celebrities shook 
hands with the general book-loving public 
of Portland. The event closed with a large 
banquet, where Fred Lockley, newspaper- 
man and magazine writer, proposed that a 
writer’s organization be established. And 
so the Oregon Writers’ League was formed. 

Not only has the League been instru- 
mental in acquainting Oregon writers with 
one another and spreading a general knowl- 
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THE DAY’S WORK 
AN OPEN FORUM FOR WRITER’S DIGEST READERS 
Conducted By MALONE FARREL 


In writing to the Forum, kindly address all letters to the Forum Editor, care THE 
Writer’s Dicest, Butler Building, Cincinnati, Ohio. 
hear from you on any subject of interest to writers. 


And remember, the Forum wants to 
TTT Ns 


edge of their published works throughout 
the Northwest, but is accomplishing the still 
higher mission of encouraging Oregon writ- 
ers to write more of Oregon. At that sec- 
ond annual meeting in the booky atmos- 
phere of Mr. Hotchkiss’s department, Anne 
Shannon Monroe warned Oregon authors 
that if they didn’t hurry up and produce 
more tales with Oregon backgrounds, Fast- 
ern writers would “get next” to our scenic 
and legendary wonders and begin flocking 
out here for material. Her prophecy has 
come true, as indicated in the recent visit 
of the “Rough Writers,” some of whom 
have already commenced works inspired by 
the western trip. 

Oh, we’ve quite a number of celebrities 
in the Oregon Writers’ League. There 
are our Halls—Hazel Hall, author of “Cur- 
tains” and mentioned in the Bookman’s An- 
thology of verse, a beautiful shut-in, con- 
fined for life to a wheel chair, and Grace 
EK. Hall, author of “Homespun,” who re- 
ceived the news of acceptance of this, her 
first book, while making up some new 
kitchen curtains. Then we have Mary Car- 
olyn Davies, also in the’ Book of Anthology, 
a fragile slip of an Oregon girl, with many 
books to her credit; Mabel Holmes Parsons, 
a wumniversity instructor, housewife and 
mother, whose “Pastels and Silhouettes” 
was recently published; Dennis Stoval, a 
writer of boys’ stories, and ever so many 
essayists and writers of short stories now 
appearing in leading magazines. 

We hold our meetings once a month. 
Technicalities and rules of order are need- 
less and few. Writers who have landed 
lend a friendly, helping hand to those who 
are still working for recognition. We hear 
the thrill of the “first acceptance,” told by 
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he “arrivals” and we learn that there is no 
uch thing as a calamity—at least for a 
vriter. 

We entertain distinguished visitors at 
special banquets, which are advertised to 
he public, so that all who are interested may 
ittend. Among our guests have been Harry 
\. Franck, travel writer; Anna Steese 
Richardson, field editor of the Woman’s 
'lome Companion; Edwin Markham, dean 
of American poets, and Fay King, humorist, 
besides the “Rough Writers” who were en- 
tertained out on the Lancaster Highway 
with the most remarkable legendary pageant 
ever staged. And each famed guest leaves 
a bit of praise, a word of hope, for the 
Oregon Writers’: League. 





I CAN SAY THIS FOR THE 
EDITOR 


Just a word about the fairness of the 
modern editor. Of something like fifty 
manuscripts submitted to various publica- 
tions-—comprising fiction and articles (and 
| have had a fair per cent of them accepted ) 
—] have never had but one manuscript re- 
turned without a courteous note from the 
editorial. rooms stating their wants and in- 
viting further contributions, or a friendly, 
personal reply from the editor—and this 
manuscript (a short story) was returned 
from The Plains Journal, Lubbock, Texas, 
without even a rejection slip! And I thought 
the story was a perfect one for the Journal, 
as I knew their wants! 

I have received personal replies from 
editors of the Love Story Magazine, The 
Semi-W eckly Farm News, The Fort Worth 
Record and Farm and Ranch Magazine— 
probably others, but these are the only ones 
I remember at present—and, Oh yes, from 
John E. Pickett, editor of The Country 
Gentleman. 

I would like to give a list of acceptances 
and returns but will not as they will take 
too much space, but will say that they num- 
ber many prominent publications. This, 
perhaps, would be interesting to aspiring 
authors as I had never studied journalism 
or authorship until last summer, when I 
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took two Ideal Courses—“The Ideal Course 
in Short Story Writing” and “The Ideal 
Course in News Writing and Correspond- 
ence’’—both, by the way, published by Tue 
Writer’s Dicest. To say that they proved 
educatable — and “pocketbookable” — is 
surely stating a fact. This can be proved by 
the rewards of cheques—and rejection slips! 

Since taking the two Ideal Courses I have 
taken other courses in these and other sub- 
jects relating to some phase of writing, and 
I can truthfully say that my old original 
Ideal courses were worth more than a course 
I took by correspondence later on the same 
subjects, including photoplay writing, 
though that cost several times the price of 
both of the Ideal courses, including THE 
Writer’s DiceEst, the most wonderful, edu- 
cational, inspiring gold mine magazine I 
have ever read for the writer. 

I have three late replies from editors of 
the scenario departments of three large 
studios, and I am condensing their present 
needs for the benefit of other writers new 
in the game. 

Thos. H. Ince Studios, Culver City, Cal., 
states that Mr. Ince is making only special 
feature stories embodying. some gripping 
theme which allows for stupendous scenic 
and photographic effects. He will present 
all-star casts, which will necessitate strong 
and unusual characterizations. Mr. Ince is 
looking for good, high-class light comedy 
stories also. Script should show that thought 
and study have been given them. 

Universal Company, Pacific Coast Stu- 
dios, Universal City, Cal., are buying more 
varied material, and good western, comedy 
or drama, with a star or stars—all-star- 
cast—is acceptable. It’s up to ye creator! 

Hamilton Thompson, Editor, Fox Film 
Corporation, West 55th Street, New York, 
states that the Fox stars include the best 
known and most talented artists of the 
screen. They require stories of artistic hu- 





man interest—dramas, strong and well-bal- 
anced, and comedy dramas with snap and 
action, from which five and six-reel scen- 
arios may be adapted. 

If you can land a synopsis or manuscript 
with either of the preceding companies then 
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you won't have to worry about next day’s 
“orub” for a long, long time. Send ’em 
in! These tips are fresh and straight from 
the editors. And luck be to you! 

Just a word, Author, to your tattered, 
ear-worn manuscript and I will have done: 
O sadly dejected manuscript lend me your 

ears 
And save your aspiring author some tears! 
If you’re really a story—not a fake 
Tell the master: “A market!” then 
all’s jake$$! 


Joun JAMEs ARTHUR, JR. 


presto 


WRITER OF FEATURES, ’WARE 
YOUR FILMS 


at law, of 


A protracted suit interest to 
writers of illustrated features everywhere, 
has just been brought to conclusions in the 
Superior Court of Hamilton County, Ohio, 
sitting at Cincinnati, against the Huber Art 
Co., one of the largest developers and print- 
ers of photographic material in that part of 
the United States. 

The case was brought against.the Huber 
concern by a writer of technical illustrated 
features, seeking damages because of im- 
proper developing of his films. 

Evidence brought into court showed that 
the writer had repeatedly advised the de- 
fendant of the unique nature of his busi 
films be 

Where 


carried his cam- 


ness, and the necessity that his 

good for permanent use as a result. 
he went and as he went, he 
things 


era; photographing all interesting 


presenting themselves, and then filing the 
developed films in a steel cabinet, fire 
proofed a’purpose, pending occasion for 
use. Often such occasion—or “timeliness,” 
as editors put it—did not arise in many 
years. 

During the world war the author had 
comparatively little use for peace-time sub- 
jects for illustrating his material, and so 
] 


negatives filed away in presumably perfect 
shape were allowed to rest. 

With the armistice and a return to non- 
martial subjects, some five hundred films, 


of varied dates and taken in various places, 


were found to have acquired a curious stain. 
With some, this 


stain resembled a band 





of rich indigo-to-purple just below the 
center, across the film then. With others 
the stain was of a milky white, bordered 
With others it was 
of a white, crusty, salty nature. 
Depositions taken at photographic manu- 
Rochester and 


vith yellow-bronze. 


facturers’ laboratories in 
given by local experts showed these to be 
so-called stains; the result of in- 
sufficient washing in the process of develop- 
ing. While it was claimed by some that 
the film so stained might be freed of the 
ling, this operation was con- 
ceded so delicate a one that few persons 
indeed would care to assume the risk en- 
tailed. 
For practical and instant usage the films 


‘61 ” 
ny po 


mark by pec 


were ruined; since, where the stain, or hypo- 
deposit, exists upon them, light cannot pass 
as it does elsewhere, and an area, or zone, 
of unequal color with its neighbor must, 
of course, result. 

Legal battle in the case was hampered 
not a little by lack of exact precedents on 
the exact form of assessing damage. 

The case occupied a full week of the time 
of court before reaching conclusion. Verdict 
and damages were awarded the plaintiff in 
the end. FeLix J. Kocn. 


THE LITERARY SPIRIT 

Even a novice in the pursuit of literary 
attainments may discern among writers a 
spirit markedly differing from that which 
prevails in commercial life. Competition 
among contributors to publications is keen, 
it is true, and those of least ability must 
fall by the Yet, through the 
columns of such journals as THE WRITER’S 
Dicrest there appear hints, helpful recitals, 


wayside. 


g 
tyro, all of which are indicative of some- 
thing higher than the “dog-eat-dog” atmos- 
phere which frequently exists in the mer- 


and inspiriting beckonings to the stumbling 


cantile world. 

It is more than merely good business for 
a busy editor to drop a helpful line to an 
aspiring author, and it is a veritable sign 
f good will for those who have wrought 
successfully to show a willingness to share, 


(Continued on page 42) 
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CRAFTSMANSHIP 


Craftsmanship, maybe, is not a good word 
to use. As applied to writing it is apt to 
suggest arts and crafts studios, where beau- 
tiful works of art are produced that nobody 
ever buys. Let us use, then, “workman- 
ship.” 

For workmanship in writing does sell. To 
hear a fiction editor go into ecstasies over 
a story by a new writer who knows how 
to use the teols of his trade is an inspira- 
tion. Plot structure, story sense, simple, 
concise words, happy phrasing, apt illus- 
tration, pat figures of speech, knowledge 
of colloquial language and argot, action, 
descriptive power—put these, or even half 
of them, into a piece of work by a new 
writer, and he gets a hearing. The writer 
is a workman, and on the strength of work- 
manship alone gets his chance. That par- 
ticular story may not be accepted, owing to 
one of a dozen editorial reasons—but he 
is being watched, and his first available 
story gets over. 

Unfortunately, writing is the only pro- 
fession in which a technical knowledge is 
thought unnecessary by most people who 
take it up. A minister in preparing for 
his vocation has read profoundly all the 
great masters of theology, history, oratory 
and psychology ; a doctor has read not only 
his Gray, but the history of medicine, medi- 
cal jurisprudence, and current literature 
dealing with the practice of medicine. And 


Books Reviewed 


If we may follow this subject of the new 
writer’s interest in workmanship just a 
step farther, we would like to say what a 
wealth of information for writers there is 
in J. C. Squire’s new book. In these essays 


he has used new books and new editions of 
old ones as pegs for holding the most charm- 
ing discussions of all sorts of odds and ends 


so it is with all the other professions— 
except writing. 

To have read Poe and DeMaupassant and 
O. Henry, as most of us have, is good as 
a foundation for short story work; Dumas 
and Dickens and the rest of the great are 
also important for the novelist, and Dante 
and Spenser and Keats. for the poet, and 
so on. But, so big is this business of tech- 
nique that a knowledge of poetry and its 
history is just as important for the novelist 
or short story writer as it is for the poet. 
Being a short story writer is not a profession 
in itself; it is just a part of the bigger pro- 
fession of writing, and one’s success is 
measured by the knowledge of the art of 
writing which he has drawn from every 
branch of literature. And this applies to 
the novelist, the poet, the newspaper man— 
to us all. 

Especially important is the analysis of 
the writer’s art as represented by the new- 
est thought on grammar, on composition, 
in general, on narrative and description, on 
the technique of verse and photoplay and 
the spoken drama found in current literature 
on the writing art. The writer who does not 
follow these is as sadly handicapped as the 
young doctor who refuses to read the cur- 
rent literature dealing with his profession. 
It is all in the way of becoming a good 
workman, and it is workmanship, we repeat, 
that sells the new author.—T. C. O’D. 


of information that are of the intensest in- 
terest to the writer. Especially useful are 
such essays as “The Art of Writing,” “A 
Dictionary,” “The Critic,” “Stock Phrases,” 
“The Elements of Poetry,” and “The Pros- 
pects of English.” Particularly delightful, 
because of their rich flavor, are the essays 
on Andrew Marvell, Keats, de la Mare, and 
Austin Dobson. There is not one of the 
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nearly forty essays, indeed, that won't be 
read and re-read by every lover of good 
writing, searching criticism, quaint and out 
of the way information. Squire has gained 
a wide and enthusiastic following in this 
country, but his popularity is more than 
deserved. He has what most critics unfor- 
tunately lack: a fine sense of perspective and 
a love—not so much of literature as of 
books. 

“Books Reviewed.” 3y J. C. Squire. 
York: George H. Doran Company. 


1923’s Best Shorts 

Edward J. O’Brien’s annual gleaning and 
sheaving of the year’s best short stories is 
with us again. There are those who scoff 
at Mr. O’Brien’s judgment, but inasmuch 
as his is the only collection that cuts any 
figure at all, the O’Brien annual may truth- 
fully be said to be of perennial interest. 

Mr. O’Brien is rather preoccupied, of 
course, with the new school of realism. This 
is fortunate, though, in at least one regard ; 
otherwise many people would not have had 
an opportunity to read Conrad Aiken's 
charming story, “The Dark City,” which, 
owing to the alphabetical arrangement of 
the stories, comes first in the volume. For, 
while Aiken is not the supreme master of 
the short story, yet he is a supreme master 
of English prose; and the present writer 
for one cares little for the plot of any 
Aiken story, just so he can have the prose. 
Sherwood Anderson is there, as usual, as 
also Konrad Bercovivi and Edna Bryner. 
Ring Lardner is, too, so that everybody 
ought to be satisfied. Other important fea- 
tures remain, too—the roll of honor, a list 
of books on the short story, and an index 
of the best stories of the year. Altogether 
we believe it is the most satisfying of all 
Mr. O’Brien’s collections to date. 


“The Best Short Stories of 
Edited by Edward J. O’Brien. 
Small, Maynard and Company. 


“R. L. S.” 


This is the most important of all recent 
contributions to Stevensoniana—Stevenson 
literature, rather, since it is hard for any 
lover of Stevenson to thing of tagging the 


New 


1922.” 
3oston: 














beloved master with catalogue terminology. 
Three hundred letters were sent out by the 
committee of the Edinburgh Robert Louis 
Stevenson Club having the book in hand. 
Not all reached their destination, however, 
though there are enough to make a most 
engrossing volume of nearly four hundred 
pages, illustrated with a number of photo- 
graphs, and containing some hitherto un- 
published letters. It is a splendid tribute 
to the memory of the man; there are tears 
in it, too, as when David Tod and William 
Poustie tell of their memories of Steven- 
son-—for that is the book: memories of peo- 
ple who actually knew Stevenson in the 
flesh. A very great many, a surprising 
number, are contributed by people who 
knew him in his boyhood. One would 
like to quote; but where every word is 
eloquent of the charm of the man, where 
is one to start and where end? The book 
must be left just as it is for the reader. 
We hope that those with Stevenson mem- 
ories who failed to be reached for this 
volume can be got for a second volume of 
this same character. Especially since there 
must be a number of people in our own 
country who could add impressive memories 
of the man. 


“T Can Remember Robert Louis Steven- 
son.” Edited by Rosaline Masson. New 
York: Frederick A. Stokes Company. 





An Italian Carlyle 


In an ironic essay on himself at the close 
of this volume Papini gives the best picture 
of the spirit of his writings: “Giovanni 
Papini does not need to be introduced to 
our readers. Every one knows, his friends 
with even more certainly than his enemies, 
that he is the ugliest man in Italy (if indeed 
he deserves the name of man at all), so 
repulsive that Mirabeau would seem in 
comparison an academy model, a Disco- 
bolus, an Apollo Belvedere. And since the 
face is the mirror of the soul, no one will 
be surprised to learn that this Papini is 
the scoundrel of literature, the blackguard 
of journalism, the Barabbas of art, the thug 
of philosophy, the bully of politics, the 
Apache of culture, and that he is inex- 
(Continued on page 59) 
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\ OTION picture producers often pay $500 to $2000 for acceptable 


screen stories. 
in the last few months 


Yet their demands for stories can not be supplied. 
newspapers and film companies have paid 


more than $50,000 in scenario contest prizes, all to secure new stories 


and encourage new screen writers. 


And your life probably holds many incidents which would form 
the basis for stories worth telling—and selling. 


A California school teacher; a 
— society matron; a Pennsyl 

ania newspaper reporter; an under- 
paid office man in Utah, are a few 
who have sold their stories at hand- 
some prices, become studio staff writ- 
ers or won big sums in_ scenario 
contests. 

They studied screen writing to get 
iway from routine work. Not one 
was a recognized author. Not one 
was a master of literary skill. 


The Palmer Test 


LL were discovered through the 

novel Palmer Creative Test by 
which phenomenal results have been 
obtained. 

The first prize of $10,000 and 
eight others in the Chicago Daily 
News contest, and all three prizes, 
amounting to $5,000 in the J. Parker 
Read, Jr., competition, were awarded 
to new writers, discovered and trained 
by the Palmer Photoplay Corpora- 
tion which is conducting this search. 

These facts have been conclusively 
proved (1) many people who do not 
at all suspect their ability, can write 
Scenarios, and (2) this free Test 
does prove to the man or woman 
who sends for it whether he or she 
has ability enough to warrant de- 
velopment. 

Highly useful, this self-examina- 
tion is intensely interesting as well. 
You apply it in your own home. We 
hold your record absolutely confiden- 


tial, and tell you frankly what your 
test shows. 


We Offer 
$1,000 and Royalties 

HE Palmer Photoplay Corpora- 

tion now produces photoplays as 
well as instructs, through. a_thor- 
oughly tested home-study course, in 
the writing of them. 

And under our new plan we offer 
to new writers whose stories are ac- 
cepted for our productions a mini- 
mum of $1000 cash and royalties for 
five years on the profits of the pic- 
tures. 

So, for the first time, photoplay- 
wrights will share-in the success of 





Advisory Council 
Frederick Palmer 
Author and Educator 


Thos. H. Ince 


Producer 


Allen Holubar 


roducer and Director 


Please 


Screen Authority 
Rex Ingram 
Director and Producer 
C. Gardner Sullivan 
Scenarist to Thos.H.Ince 
J. L. Frothingham 
‘roducer 


James R. Quirk 


Editor 
Photoplay Magazine 





Sacred Films, Inc. | é 











THE WRITER’S DIGEST 


2uaw Is Y our 
Life Story 


which I am to fill out and 


ol 


E. J. Banks, M.A aa 
Director of Saniaeils . thes Byes 
ability 
Rob Wagner slightest 
me free, 


All correspondence strictly confidential 


Worth 


500 or $2000? 


the screen stories of their own crea 
tion. 
In addition over one hundred com 


panies in Los Angeles alone are 
searching for better screen stories fer 
which they will pay generously. We 
act as the greatest sales outlet for 
screen stories of all kinds. 


Is It You? 

T is for you to answer whether 

or not you will fit yourself for 
these rewards, providing of course, 
you have the inherent ability. 

And money rewards are not all, 
for hundreds of Palmer students are 
using this stimulating course, net 
with a view to becoming professional 
screen writers, but to develop that 
invaluable asset, Creative Imagina 


tion, which lifts men and women to 
lofty heights, whatever their fields 
may be. 


Send the coupon for the Palmer 
Creative Test. Answer now this 
question which relates so vitally to 
your future course in life. 


ee ee ee a eee — 
Palmer Photoplay Corporation, 

Department of Education, Sec. 1504 

Palmer Building, 


Hollywood, Calif. 


send me by return mail your Creative Tet 
mail back to you for 
understood that this coupon en 
to an intimate personal report on my 
your Examining Board, without th 
bligation or cost on my part. Also send 
Carrol B. Dotson’s booklet, “‘How a 


It is 


$10,000 Imagination Was Discovered.” 














THE WRITER’S DIGEST 





K. Lincoln ani Predbace Dixon in 
“Women Men Marry” 


Florence Dixon and Charles Hammond in 
“Women Men Marry” 


How Would YOU 
Writing Stories 


LEARN BY SEEING! 
COURSES. SEND NO 


Producers are paying more liberally than ever for 
screen stories Yet their demands for really good 
‘annot be supplied. Prices range approximately 
to $2,000 and often MUCH HIGHER! 

ge te there is some incident in your own 
telling that would make a fine photoplay! If you kr 
good story why not try and turn your know] ledge int 


FELL IT IN *PHOTOPLAY FORM! 


The Real “Secret” of Photoplay Walle 


By far the most interesting and inexpensive way 
how to write good photoplays is by SEEING 
TOPLAYS. However, every picture is 
not suitable for this purpose. But there 

iin produced films which contain 
such unusually well defined elements of 
suspense, conflict, characterization, etc., 
that the man or woman desirous of 
entering this wonderfully profitable and 
extremely fascinating field of literary to the 
work SHOULD SEE THESE PIC- Special Ad\ 
TURES WITHOUT FAIL. 

Through arrangement with many of can send 
the big producing companies we are believe it 
able to furnish the Studio Synopsis of ducers w 
forthcoming feature pictures. This we will s 
with the object that the earnest student ORF ere 
may study the same in conjunction aaa a 

i whom it 
with a review of the picture produced sent to yo 
from the story and exhibited in his sions” ot 
local theatre, and thus be enabled to Personal 
give to the photoplay market the vice is 
benefit of this’ PRACTICAL train- We WANT 
ing in REALLY GOOD STORY 








MATERIAL, 


WOMEN MEN MARRY—A Wonderful Story to Stu 


This story is of particular interest to screen writers 
of the direct and simple style in which it is writter 
tremendous amount of action is contained in about 14 typ 
written pages. No extraneous words are used in set 
the plot, and lengthy descriptions and conversation» |! 
studiously avoided. All of the characters are introduc 
IN ACTION and the characterizations are drawn w 
telling strokes. 

It is a truly wonderful lesson in how to make 
WORD MEAN THE MOST. Editors are busy men 
a distinct advantage to be able to present your m 
them, prepared in a concise, straight-to-the-point 





+ 


All synopses we furnish are authorized and re 
Goldwyn Pictures Corp. Assoc, First Nat 
Arrow Film Corp. Wm. Fox Film Cor 

No room here for dozens ot ¢ 
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Famous Author Enthusiastic 


“T feel I am in a position to know what kind 
vf help is REAL HELP to the innumerable 
writers who can perkaps tell a story, but do not 
know how to tell it in synopsis form, SO THAT 
PHE EDITOR OF A’ &rRODUCING COM- 
PANY WILL SERIOUSLY CONSIDER IT. 

! “Your service has hit the root of such writers’ 
EY. " FIVE DAYS TRIAL! requirements. fo give them the actual studio 
synopsis from which produced photoplays have 
been made, so that they may study them, forming 
oplay without detracting from its story value should their own opinions ot just why this certain story 
synopsis carefully. The story itself as produced on vas accepted, and then to give your a ne: 7els 
3s proving io se auaneaatnl aiakonl cca’ i » synopsis, pointing out, as you do, clearly 
1 RIE Se PETE BN ful photoplay material, ( ree y, the dramatic building of the p.ot, 
the working up from crisis to climax, calling to 
We Se nd You an parses Analysis of the Stery heir attention the various requirements that make 
lition to the udio Synopsis of “WOMEN MEN é salable 4 this _ in my opinion, IS AN 

we also sath you a comprehensive ANALYSIS . "AB LE SERVIC E.” : 

tory f of th ‘ Dasveatail igned) L. Case Russell (Author of synopses 
story from the pen of the veteran photoplaywright and “Son Niakts In A Rervcom.’ “Lee in A Be 
vwED r . ' Th. fo en . : r e gh d a 0m, ~08 nN a 
VERNON HOAGLAND. This ANALYSIS is written ity,” and over one hundred other notable screen 


exp-ains to ccesses.) 





riter who fails to possess this “‘knack” of condensing 





standpoint of photoplay technique and 
ler in a practical, vivid manner, the minor and major 
situations throvghout the story; the 


oF'urpense’ the tovches of hemor and GANG No Money Whatever 











all other elements that go into the mak 
ing of a successful screen story, You Don’t send us a cent 3 advz anes. Simply fill in 
should be able to quickly acquire a mail the coupon. vat will bring you the 
hE Se, Par - tu Synopsis and Analysis of “WOMEN MEN 

c — es rage pets = ey oe MARRY! Keep the Synopsis and Ana ysis, for five 
someth ng Nat producers look ior in lays. Stu t Iwell upon it-—enjoy it. hen, if 
a submitted synopsis and which SELLS y don’t think at you have gained in knowledge, 
5 aoe THE STORY. THIS KNOWL EDGE, I and experience ONE HUNDRED TIMES 
me one PROPERLY APPLIED, MEANS the pt ice we ask, merely return it and you will not 

< E ( »C r , rD > ’ € t a singie penny. 3 S ‘ y 

_— us, DOLLARS IN YOUR POCKET! But you must act NOW, because this wonderful 
piseaea! bao J screen story is now being exhibited in the theatres 
mpany ms Would You Like To Turn “y oughout the country and naturally you wi!l want 
P ly he synopsis and, the picture AT THE 


study t 
d_will he Pleasure Into Profit? SAME TIME, if possible. Mail the coupon—while 


» “commis sual ortu : ty 
lature, Just as this wonderful story “WOMEN Set SPUN OF Sees yee. 
and ad- MEN MARRY” was conceived by the COUPON 
charge. Author, it comes to you in actual Studio SCREEN WRITERS’ INSTITUTE 
Cc <n F - . . . oe 1 ca XN y XN . IN eevee ‘ : 
mrneye is form. wit by bit the plot is 145 West 45th Street, New York, N. 
eetohted and the cl aracters come to Without money in advance, send me the Studio 
San life. You will be delighted, informed Synopsis an id Analysis of the Truz art feature picture, 
ELPED. Probably for the first time you will thoroughly ‘WOMEN MEN MARRY. agree to-p2zy the 


ind why producing companies demand a synopsis, and postman $1.87 (plus few cents postege) upon 
delivery. It is understood that this sum is given 


you imagine the fascination of sitting at your favorite to er A  ¥ sass 5 Sipe ft to show ed 
theatre watching this wonderful drama gradually unfold iseerieg eat ice ts aggae J Ese sining the 
: ees alte " : 4s “ : 2 ey for five full days, and if I am not satis- 
your eyes; with its tense, dramatic moments, its situ- ied in every way I may then send it back and 
f heartrending appeal and finally the smashing climax? receive the immediate return of the money I de- 
to realize that at last YOU YOURSELF possess the posited with you. I am to be sole judge. “Should 

which the door to successful photeplay writing may [ decide to Keep the synopsis, I will then receive 
ied, with all its attendant fame and glories! from you your “SPECIAL SERVICE COU- 


isn’t any dry, tedious, tiresome “book teaching” PON,’ which gives me the privilege of submitting 
his method. BY A STUDY OF THE SUCCESSFUL pi hae ginal story of my own writing for 
. r FRE E submission to a producing company 


EARN HOW TO BE SUCCESSFUL! you believe it to be eslable 








good synopsis really comprises. 





producers. Illustrated catalogue sent upon request. 
Metro Pictures Corp. Truart Film Corp, 
niversal Fi i 
sal Film Co. D. W. Griffith 1, you prefer, you can send money with this 
t and 2 ll pay postage. Ww. D. 


ements on file in our office. 
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unless a self-addressed stamped envelope is enclosed. 
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H. S. B., Los Angeles —The concern you 
mention is not a representative song pub- 
lisher, and does not present a proposition of 
merit to writers. It is utterly impossible 
to bring out a song for the ridiculous price 
you mention, and thus it is apparent that 
something is radically wrong. No, I do not 
advise going into it, for the profit you an- 
ticipate will never materialize. 

E. H., Lewisburgh—yYour poem is con- 
siderably improved, but it still lacks the 
proper amount of “finish” to call it a geod 
You still have too much verse 
“concentra- 


song lyric. 
and not enough chorus, and the 
tion” I suggested is devoted to both verse 


‘ 


and chorus instead of the chorus alone. Bear 
in mind that the story proper is told in the 
chorus, the verses being but necessary inci- 
dentals. However, I believe it wise to do 
nothing further with this idea. A large pub- 
lisher has recently brought out a song with 
the same title and hence you would experi- 
ence trouble in disposing of your song in the 
event it was finished. Just how soon a com- 
pany will report can never be anticipated. 
Some report very promptly, and others de- 
lay the matter for weeks. However, you 
can depend upon it that a thoroughly reliable 
firm does not make a practice of plagiariz- 
ing material. a" 

C. A. Bonnyman.—I do not doubt for a 
minute that the Melody Corporation discov- 
ered great possibilities in “Lingering Love,” 
but I doubt if a music publisher would. You 
have indulged in some first class flights of 
fancy English in this effusion, but it is not 
the type of “story” that is suitable for song 
purposes. The same is true of the other. 
You have neither suitable title, idea, nor 
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SONGWRITER’S DEN 


A Department Devoted to Song Writing and Song Writers 
Conducted by C. S. Millspaugh 


If you have a question for the Song Editor please observe the following rules: 


Address all inquiries to The Song Editor, care The Writer’s Digest, Butler Building, Cincinnati, Ohio. 
All questions will be answered through these columns. 


Songs or manuscripts will not be returned 
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construction for a really worth while song 
subject, and it is very improbable that you 
could dispose of them readily. 


H. L. M., Marion—The concern you 
mention is simply “another song faker” 
and utterly incapable of doing anything for 
you. They will “list” your song, of course, 
but “listing” a song means absolutely noth 
ing. Your titles are far from bad, but the 
subject matter is impossible from a market- 
ing standpoint. That is, a reputable con- 
cern would be uninterested in a lyric of this 
type. It is along juvenile lines and thus 
lacking in any appreciable degree of com 
mercial value, for juvenile subjects are sel- 
dom salable. ee 

S. P. P., Columbus—From your descrip- 
tion I take it you refer to a complete melody 
harmonization, which provides space for 
the melody alone, the top staff, or singing 
part; a treble clef arrangement of the mel- 
ody, and also a bass clef arrangement. This 
latter arrangement must necessarily be influ- 
enced by the words to the extent that the 
words influence the melody, the melody in- 
fluences the key chords, and the bass clef 
arrangement must necessarily be influenced 
by the key chords. Unfortunately, I can- 
not advise you concerning the party you 
mention. I know nothing of him except that 
he advertises regularly in The Billboard. 
I suggest that you may be able to secure this 
information by addressing the above men- 
tioned publication. Yes, this department 
will be glad to answer direct, if stamped, 
addressed return envelope is forwarded. 


C. L., Olean. — No, I do not advise a 
musical setting for your poem, for the least 


expense is unwarranted. You can never 
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1c to dispose of such a song. Your sub- 
t matter is very commonplace; your title 
poor for song purposes, and both con- 
uction and development is a thing to be 
plored. (How you can come so far 
iss after studying present-day song mat- 
is a quandary). You should have 
itten this little episode in the first person, 
| in the phraseology of song. You haven’t 
itten a song lyric; it is more particularly 
history of a love affair done in so- 
lled verse. Furthermore, you have 
“pulled a bad boner.” You atlow the “other 
llow” to steal the girl and, by the Fates, 
is is too much; it’s not according to 
lloyle. Always play the heroic parts your- 
lf; that’s what the Jadies like. Witness 
ihe dashing Valentino. Gou thou and do 
ikewise. (Please forward postage if re- 
turn of MS. is desired. ) 


WW. B., Frankfort——Yes, the concern you 
mention bears a more or less questionab!e 
reputation. They are far from being rep- 
resentative music publishers. 


W. C., San Antonio.—Each of the four 
concerns and persons mentioned conduct 
composing bureaus, and albeit their pre- 
sentments (literature) are different in 
ispect, the big idea is the same, neverthe- 
less; namely, to sell you composing service. 
Needless to say, neither concerns nor per- 
ons have a plan that really can and will 
iid the writer; in fact, you harm yourself 
through intercourse with such agencies, for 
they are well known, of course, to the legit- 
imate music publishers, and hence any 
work emanating from such a source is at 
mce given the w.-k. air, so far as consid- 
eration, etc., is concerned. Note reply to 
“Las Animas”, March issue, for further 
particulars concerning this sort of thing. 


L. S., Madison—The Middlewest pub- 
lishers are now, I believe, in durance vile. 
lf not now, they shortly will be, for any 
oncern so absolutely disreputable in their 
lealings as they appear to be cannot long 
urvive the pressure brought against their 
ctivities by the postal authorities. Unfor- 
(Continued on page 44) 
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Do You Know 


That in one year a certain well- 
known magazine rejected more than 
99 per cent of the manuscripts sub- 
mitted to them for consideration? 


‘ Perhaps not. But you SHOULD 
know that 31 per cent of the manu- 
scripts given “Class A” revision by the 
editor of the Authors’ Typing and 
Revising Bureau were accepted for 
publication by various magazines dur- 
ing our fiscal year ending August 1, 
1922. 


Why? 


Because Mr. Carnes will not edit 
hopeless material. 


Because there is nothing in the 
world he enjoys better than ferreting 
out and correcting the faults in a lame 
manuscript. 


Because he is a master of the 
technic or short story and novel con- 
struction. One of his own stories, 
“Moonshine and Madness,” appearing 
in the August 12th issue of the Chicago 
“Ledger,” was printed exactly as pre- 
sented. Not a word, period, comma or 
semi-colon was changed. 


We will give almost any kind of 
manuscript “Class-B” revision (which 
is simply correcting of errors in spell- 
ing and punctuation), but unless your 
script is distinctively above the aver- 
age in merit, you will find it mighty 
hard to secure “Class A” revision— 
from us. We want to be able to boast 
an even higher percentage of pub- 
lished manuscripts next year., 


t 
Let’s get acquainted.' Write for our 
terms and other detailed information. 


AUTHORS’ TYPING AND REVIS- 
ING BUREAU 


Drawer 297 Tallapoosa, Ga. 























All up palate and accurate informati 


TTT 


of prize contests in any way involving the literary | 


Fort Forsyth Publishers News 
suburban 


press of 


The James 
Service, an organization serving the 
newspapers, monthly magazines and 
the United States as a whole has added to its 
personnel and broadened its service. James Fort 
Forsyth, manager of the organization, writes that 
it is now ina position to accept for consideration 
applications from free-lances in every city and 
town in the United States. Mr. Forsyth asks that 
any readers of this magazine in foreign countries 
or provinces get in direct communication wi 
him. All foreign applications will be personall 
handled by Mr. Forsyth and in replying the 
spondent is sent payment for postage expended 
Proper working credentials are furnished al 

















SERVICE THAT WILL PLEASE 
Your success depends upon efficient typing, spellin 
and punctuation. Three be 
your MSS. All for $1.25 per thousand wor ne 
ing one carbon copy. I will give your 
attention and return promptly 
A. C. CHAPMAN 
Marionville, Mo. 


» five markets s1 for 
1- 












MANUSCRIPTS TYPED 
50c a thousand words. 
Poems, 1c a line. I pay return postage 
J. T. MRAZIK 
511 Elm Way Homestead, Pa. 








AUTHORS! Your manuscripts typed in 


neat, accurate form by expert typist 
Rates reasonable 
VINESS W. DOCKINS 
Authors’ Typist 
Cuba, Kansas 








THE BEST IS THE CHEAPEST 


Properly constructe ged, neatly typed 











manuscript gladdens the rial eye ecialists in 
photoplays, stories and ry ping 50c per thou 
sand wor revising. Prompt service, quality work, 





lowest rates. 
Photo Typing and Revising Bureau 
47 Bergen Street, Brooklyn, N. Y. 








AUTHORS ATTENTION! 


It is highly essen in 
neat wacom mann cordance 
with the technical] . This 
is my specialty. Pr Terms, 





50c per 1000 words, 
O. W. ‘CREWS. 


Authors’ Representative. 


1345 Pennsylvania Ave. Los Angeles, Cal. 
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THE WRITER'S MARKET 


n regarding suspended 
in communications from editors and announcements 


various publications and publishing houses as stated 
profession will be found in this column. 
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or dis. ont mana paitiioaieid. the needs of 























those accepted and hearty co-operation is assured 
The work is, of course, of a part-time variety 
Assignments are furnished monthly in the form 
of “The Editor’s Letter,’ a monthly bulletin 
Address: James Fort Forsyth News Service, 
North Muskegon, Michigan. 


HOME OCCUPATION is now published by 
The Adriance Typing and Publishing Co., Wes- 


terloo, New York. 


announces a change 
Ist, 709 Sixth 


YOl NG’S MAGAZINE 
‘ffective February 
York City. 


hee > New 


The Pioneer Writers’ Guild of America will 
award $600 in prizes to writers and artists whose 
rk has never been published, as follows: 

No. 1. For the best story, $150.00. No. 2. For 
the best poem, $150.00. No. 3. For the best play, 





$150.00 No. 4. For the best cartoon, $150.00. 
Only rs and artists whose work has never 





} 





een published (except in school, college and 
fraternal journals) are eligible to enter this con- 
test. The rules and complete information may 
i | addressing The Pioneer Write 
America, 9 Charles Street, New York 
1e winning story, play, poem and cartoon 


Guild of 
ne 
will be published in the May issue of The 


THE CHILDREN’S “HOUR, Boston, Mass., 


Rose Saffron, Editor. Issued monthly; $3.25 a 
vear; 30c a copy. “Stories suggesting cruelty, 
sickness, death, not wanted. Our present needs 
-e for animal stories, stories about children of 


ithors, musicians; Bible stories, games, cut-outs 
and puzzles; one-act plays, and poems.” Photo- 
yt used. Manuscripts are reported 
ur weeks and payment is made on 


ar 
other nations; stories of famous people—artists, 
l 
1 





J N DA Y-SCHOOL WORLD—YOUNG 
> PAPER—PICTURE WORLD—all 
published at 1816 Chestnut Street, Phila- 
1é s McConau; ighty, Editor. Sunday- 
School Wo1 id is issued monthly, the others week- 
manuscripts are re- 

rt and payment is made 
on acceptance. “For the Sunday-School World 
we desire articles based on actual experience, 
i oncisely with all phases of Sunday- 
ol work, particularly in the rural districts and 
smaller schools. Where possible they should be 
accompanied by photographs or other illustrative 
naterial Accounts of new forms of Sunday- 
school activity and new solutions of old prob- 
lems are specially desired. The organization and 
equipment of the school, the work of the super- 
intendent and poe officers, methods of teach- 
ing, teacher training, securing the co-operation of 





| Phot graphs are used; 


ithin one month, 
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pupils, the influence of the school in com- 
nity life, making the school a spiritual force, 
continual extension and improvement—a!l 
se and similar phases constantly need fresh 
atment. For the department of ‘Good Reading 
r the Home,’ contributions may take a broader 
pe. For the Young People’s Paper we desire 
ies or articles adapted to interest and benefit 
ing people from twelve to twenty. Every 
ry should impress a lesson, not by formal 
aching or moral, but by creating an atmosphere 
at inspires young people with such qualities as 
tience, diligence, helpfulness, faith, courage, 
ipathy with others, loyalty to Christ, and a 
termination to make things better. Such sto- 
»s should usually not exceed 2,200 words, but 
casionally one to run through several numbers 
nd not to exceed 13,000 words may be available. 
Shorter articles, of from eight hundred to six- 
teen hundred words, on subjects from nature, 
raphy, invention, etc., especially if accompan- 
| yy photographs for illustration, may also be 
yund useful. For the Picture W orld we desire 
‘ries and incidents of from 400 to 800 words, 
mpressing such moral and religious truths as 
eal to children under twelve. Verses, espe- 
‘ily with accompaning drawings, are also ac- 
‘table. In both the Young People’s Paper and 
the Picture World, stories illustrating the particu- 
truth taught by any International Uniform 
Sunday-school Lesson will have special value. 
hey must be submitted six months in advance 
the date of the lesson. Photographs, interest- 
ng in themselves and really illustrating the ar- 
ticle or story they accompany, will add to its 
‘ceptability.” 








INDUSTRIAL EDUCATION, Peoria, Il, 
Charles C. Bennett, Editor, reports that its needs 

» well supplied at the present time. 
GARDEN MAGAZINE, Garden City, N. Y. 
Leonard Barron, Editor. Published monthly; $3 
1 vear; 25c a copy. “Gardens are owned for 
their beauty and delightful friendship. We de- 
sire articles that express both emotions in a 
ractical, constructive manner. The material 
must be technically correct.” Payment is made 
n acceptance, manuscripts being reported on 
vithin one to two weeks. 





CHRISTIAN ENDEAVOR WORLD, 41 Mt. 
Vernon St., Boston. -Amos R. Wells, Editor. 
Published weekly at $2 a year; 5c a copy. “We 
ise 600-word articles on science, history, biog- 
aphy, travel, literature, missions, the Bible, the 
United States Government, Christianity in its 


large phases. We have enough poetry and fiction 


ror the present.” Photographs are sometimes 
ised. Manuscripts are passed upon promptly, 


and payment is made on acceptance at the rate 


f a half cent a word for prose. 


a SCOUT, 500 N. Dearborn St., Chicago, 
N. Madison, Editor. Published monthly 
t 817 a 1 year; 10c a copy. “We use feature and 


fact articles with photographs, such as will ap- 
peal to boys from twelve to eighteen years.” 





HEARST’S INTERNATIONAL, 119 W. 40th 


St. New York City. Norman Hapgood, editor 


‘or articles; Carl Hovey, managing and fiction 


editor. Issued monthly; $3 a year; 35c a copy. 
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COPYING 


Your pen, pencil or poorly typewritten 
manuscripts copied, 50c a thousand words. 
Poems, 1c a line; one carbon copy. 


RUTH MEYERS 
Authors’ Agent Denton, Mich. 








Photoplays, Short Stories, Manuscripts 
typed and revised by experienced typist. 
Reasonable rates. Return postage paid. 

MRS. W. P. KING 
Authors’ Typist Mercedes, Texas 








MANUSCRIPTS TYPED 
Quickly and Accurately 


50c per 1000 words, including one carbon 
copy. Return postage paid. 

DOROTHY K. FREY 
330 Franklin Ave. Sidney, Ohio 








AUTHORS! 

The importance of accurate typing should 
not be overlooked. If you wish neat, accu- 
rate copies of your manuscripts send to the 

AUTHORS’ MANUSCRIPT BUREAU 
284 Stillman St. Bridgeport, Conn. 








MANUSCRIPTS, Short Stories, Novels 
and Poems neatly and accurately typed. 
Rates and samples sent upon request. 

ADA I. KORNHAUS 
Authors’ Representative 


Box 99 Adrian, Missouri 








YOU WILL NEVER FORGET 
When we have done one job of typing for 
you, you will never forget our address and 
the quality of our work. 

MANUSCRIPT TYPING BUREAU 
Jones, La. 








EXPERT MANUSCRIPT TYPING 
Manuscripts correctly typed in form re- 
quired by publishers. Fifty cents a thou- 
sand words. One carbon copy. 

MARIE ROSBOROUGH 
501 Kelly Ave. Wilkinsburg, Pa. 








Manuscripts neatly, accurately and promptly 
typed by an expert typist on bond paper 
with one carbon copy at 40 cents per 
1000 words. Special attention given tech- 
nical form, punctuation and spelling. 

A. J. GILLESPIE 
154 Warren Avenue Youngstown, Ohio 
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WRITE FOR THE MOVIES 


TURN VOUR TALENT INTO MONEY 


Stories Wanted by Producers 


A Valuable 
Money Making Field 


Try it! — Mail us an idea, in any 
form, at once for free examination 
and criticism. 


We give our honest services to 
amateurs who would convert their 
thoughts into dollars. 


No Experience Necessary 


Free Booklet Sent On Request 


k Cosmopolitan Photoplay Studio 
<l 154 I Nassau St., New York 
i "_. Suite 624, Dept. E 


~ 








MANUSCRIPTS TYPED 

neatly and accurately. 
Errors in spelling and 
Write for rates and 


Manuscripts typed 
Prompt service. 
punctuation corrected. 


samples. 
R, T. GRANNATT 
1224 G Street Sacramento, Cal. 








Writers! 


Let us transform your beautiful thoughts 
into a beautiful outward appearance. 


We promptly correct, revise and copy 
manuscript and return to you ready for 
the publisher’s eagle eye. 


Write for samples and rates. 


THE MANUSCRIPT WORKSHOP 
Drawer 226 
Edwardsville, Illinois 











POETRY CRITICISM 
Careful Reading and Criticism by 
experienced writer. 
MRS. E. CRIGHTON 
4715 Lake Park Ave. Chicago, IIl. 








“Most articles are contracted for. Short st 
ries of from 4,000 to 8,000 words are used, pre 
erably not of the gloomy sort.” Photographs ar 
sometimes used. Manuscripts are reported < 
within two weeks, and payment is made on 
acceptance. 

WESTERN STORY MAGAZINE, 79 Seventh 
Ave., New York City. Frank E. Blackwell, Ed 
itor. Issued weekly; $6 a year; lic a copy. “I 
the market for short ‘stories from 2,500 to 6,000 
or 7,000 words; novelettes from 12,000 to 25,00 
words, and serials from 36,000 to 100,000 words 
Stories should be such as will inspire people to 
go out and live in the open, and should be clean 
and wholesome. They should contain no un- 
pleasant sex situations.” Manuscripts are re 
ported on within about two weeks, and payment 
is made on acceptance. 


AMERICAN MAGAZINE, 381 Fourth Ave., 
New York City. John M. Siddall, Editor. Issued 
monthly; $2.50 a year; 25c a copy. “At the pres 
ent time we need short stories niore than anything 
else. Our short stories must not exceed five thou- 
sand words in length. They must have plot 
strength, realistic characterization, action and 
suspense in them. They should be optimistic in 
tone and thoroughly convincing. We are also 
in the market for short sketches for our Interest 
ing People department. These sketches run to 
1,000 words in length. They should be accom 
panied by several unconventional photographs of 
the subject from which we can make a choice. 
We also need short articles. for our Family Money 
Department. Personal experience with the family 
purse, thrift, savings, insurance are welcomed.” 
Photographs are used only in connection with 
“Interesting People” sketches. Special needs are 
for short stories. Manuscripts are reported on 
within a week, and payment is made on accept 
ance, 

YOUNG’S MAGAZINE, 709 Sixth Ave., New 
York City. Cashel Pomeroy, Editor. Issued 
monthly; $2 a year ; 20c a copy. “We want what 
is known as the ‘sex story.’ It must be very 
carefully and discreetly handled; the story’s ap- 
peal must lie in its cleverness, its power, its 
strength of plot and development, its characters, 
or what not, but not in any grossness or suggest- 
iveness. Young’s is read by clever people, and 
good work is demanded; craftsmanship finds no- 
where a more discriminating audience.” Manu- 
scripts are reported on within ten to fourteen 
days, and payment is made on _ acceptance. 
Special needs are novetetles. 

WIDE WORLD MAGAZINE, 83 Duane St, 
New York. American represent: itive, Francis 
Arthur Jones. Issued monthly; $2 a year; 20c 
a copy. “A glance at a number of the Wide 
World Magazine will tell instantly the kind of 
material we want. Strange adventures, queer 
happenings, queer customs, travel articles, any- 
thing, in fact, dealing with personal experiences. 
All the stories must be fact, not fiction, and an 
affidavit should accompany articles and stories. 
Photographs of out-of-the-way places are also 
wanted. Writers should send their manuscripts 
in the first place to F. A. Jones who will judge 
whether they are likely to suit the editor in Lon- 
don, England, where all material is finally con- 
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lered.” Manuscripts are reported on within 
ut a month, and payment is made on accept- 
-e, at the rate of from fifty dollars an article 
up. 


BRIEF STORIES, 805 Drexel Building, Phila- 
elphia, Pa. Wm, H. Kofoed, Editor. Published 
onthly; $2 a year; 20c a copy. Good short- 
tories are used—2,000 to 5,000 words. 


CURRENT HISTORY and MID-WEEK 
[CTORIAL, New York Times Building, New 
ork City. Current History is published monthly 
t #3 a year; 25c a copy. Mid-Week Pictorial is 
lished once a week at $5 a year; 10c a copy. 
rhe > forme uses contributions on current history; 
the latter, “photographs of big news events of 
ternational interest.” Payment is made on pub- 
ation, and manuscripts are reported on “as 
oon as possible.” 











FOLKS AND FACTS, 717 Madison Ave., New 
York City. K. Wilson Hamill, Editor. Issued 
monthly; $2 a year; 20c a copy. “At the present 
ind until further notice we are not interested in 
‘ny manuscripts, as our needs are well taken 
are of. However, if writers feel that they have 
in exceptional article relating to folks of some 
note in the world, we would be glad to consider 

Articles concerning prominent people, either 
men or women, are generally accepted. Such 
irticles should he accompanied by photographs 
when possible.” Payment is made on publication, 
nanuscripts being reported on within a week to 
ten days. Photographs may be submitted. 

HOTEL MANAGEMENT, 342 Madison Ave., 
New York City. James S. Warren, Editor. Is- 
sued monthly; $3 a year; 35c a copy. “Hotel 
Management is frankly patterned after System, 
ind confines itself to publication of sound, prac- 
tical articles, based on the successful experiences 
of one or more hotel men, and descriptive of 
how they have done some one thing particularly 
well in their hotels. No news is acceptable. It 
is advisable to submit outlines for comments be- 
fore writing the manuscript. We much prefer 
o run articles written in the first person and 
tc. by men responsible for the ideas described 
in the text.” Action photographs are used. Manu- 
scripts are reported on within from one to two 
weeks, and payment is made on acceptance. 





FURNITURE MANUFACTURER AND 
ARTISAN, Grand Rapids, Mich. Winston V. 
Morrow, Editor. Issued monthly; $2 a year; 20c 
a copy. “Technical and business articles on the 
furniture manufacturing industry. Must be con- 
cise, well-written, of a constructive nature, apply 
directly to furniture manufacturing and in tune 
with developments in the industry.” Photographs 
are used, and payment is made on publication. 


FARM AND RANCH, Dallas, Texas. Frank 
\. Briggs, Editor. Issued weekly; $1 a year; 5c 
a copy. “We use agricultural, horticultural and 
livestock stories, or matter pertaining to the 
farm and the farm home. All matter must be 
suitable to the Southwest and timed to fit our 
conditions and seasons. Must be in office three 
weeks prior to date of publication.” Photographs 





are used, and prompt attention is paid to manu- 
scripts. 


Payment is made following publication. 
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Authors’ Representative 
HELENE M. AHRENS 
626 E. 15th St. Davenport, Iowa. 
Copying — Manuscripts — Poems — Typing 
—Revising—Expert Work Assured. 
Be convinced by a trial. 














AUTHORS! 
Manuscripts correctly and accurately typed. 
Prompt service. Rates: 60c per 1000 words; 
Poems, 2c per line. 
MRS. W. E. HARRIS 


Box 65 Wilkesboro, N. C. 








MANUSCRIPTS TYPED 
Quickly and Accurately 
50c per 1000 words, including one carbon 
copy. Return postage paid. 
MAE KECK 


1140 W. 5th St. Marion, Ind. 








PLAYS WANTED 
One success will make you rich. I place 
them. Also books, screen-plays and maga- 
zine fiction. Send for circulars. 
ROBERT THOMAS HARDY 
Play Broker and Authors’ — 
25 West 42d Street New York 











VUCOUEUDENEUDUAEOEOEU TALE 


Makes Poetry Writing Easy 
RHYMING DICTIONARY 


With this helpful, handy assistant on 
your desk, you'll never need to men- 
tally search for rhyming words. The 
whole English language is at your 
finger tips, arranged according to 
word terminations. 


The Rhyming Dictionary makes it 
easy to find an appropriate rhyming 
word for EVERY situation. 

Don’t be without it another day. 


Clothbound, over 700 pages. Price, 
postpaid, $2.50. 
THE WRITER’S DIGEST, 
Butler Building, Cincinnati, Ohio. 
TMH LULL LELRe Will THUMM LPL 
THE WRITER’S DIGEST, 
Butler Bldg., Cincinnati, Ohio. 


Enclosed find $2.50 for my copy of the RHYMING 
DICTIONARY. 


NE. oi oneeksdekaes ond0 ss ener eaadeansenieegetenss 
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LAUGH 
WHEN THE POSTMAN COMES 
By having me Revise, Type, Criticise and 
Market your MSS. Write for terms. 
JAMES GABELLE 
Times Square Station 
New York City 


Box 192, 








Let Us Do Your Typing. Manuscripts, 
50—--75c per 1000 words; poems, 2c a line; 
form letters and Pe tlt letters, 25c a 
page of 25 lines. Work done promptly 
and accurately by 

The Badger Typing and Revising Bureau 

Hotel Gilpatrick, Milwaukee, Wis. 








THIS AD CAUGHT YOUR EYE! 
So will our superior typing attract the editorial eye. 
Rate, 10c per typewritten page, prose or poetry; 
one carbon copy. Minor errors corrected; two mar- 
kets suggested. Satisfaction guaranteed. Copy of 
“Keynotes” sent free on request. 


THE TYPERIE 


120 East Bishop /.ve. Dallas, Texas 








AUTHORS _ MANUSCRIPTS 
Editorial Service. MSS. criticised, revised, 
typewritten. 50 cents per 1000 words. One 
carbon copy. 

Typing and Revising Bureau of Americus 
M. L. Prescott, Gen’l Mer. 
1120 Elm Ave. Americus, Ga. 








Mention THE WRITER’S DIGEST 
:: When Writing to Advertisers :: 








AUTHORS! WHY WORRY OVER 
TYPING? 
copied by NELSON. 
reports, manuscripts, poems, etc., 
with the UTHOR’S AIM IN 
For particulars write 
MABEL E. NELSON 
Authors’ Typist 
Hastings, Nebraska 


Have 
Court 
typed 
VIEW. 


your work 


Box 562 











LYRIC WRITERS! 


Don’t waste any more time trying to put your 
lyrics over with poor music, or none at all. To 
face the publishers’ attention it must be in finished 
shape (words and music) and of the highest quality. 

I can give you a master melody and arrangement 
for your lyric that will put it in a class by itself 
Something original and distinctive, and the best you 
can procure. Several publishers have told me my 
work was the best they had seen this year. 

My terms are twenty dollars for a complete pianc 
copy, ready for publisher or printer. It takes time 
and effort to build a real melody and this is the 
least it can be done for. Don’t delay, send your best 
lyric NOW. You will never regret it. 


BUNYAN MORGAN 
2525 Monroe, Corvallis, Ore. 
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DOG AND GUN, Youngstown, Ohio. J. A 
White, Publisher. Issued monthly; $1 a year 
10c a copy. “We use pictures and articles on 
subjects covered by our magazine—army rifles, 
army guns, and big army life and outdoor sport.” 
Manuscripts are reported on within five to ten 
days if postage is included, and payment is mad 
on acceptance—‘we pay spot cash, or trade for 
advertisements.” 

NEWS AND OUTDOOR WORLD, 370 

Ave. New York City. R. K. Wood, 

Editor. Issued monthly; $1 a year; 
Lic a copy. “Heavily stocked with general out 
door articles, at the present time. Could use some 
woodcraft and ‘dog’ articles. There is a position 
open for a man with an established reputation 
as a ‘practical dog man,’ who is favorably known 
to the trade. Hunting breeds of dogs are played 
up strongest in this publication. Any unusual 
narratives of outdoor tours or trips, big game 
hunts, canoeing and trapping expeditions, espe- 
cially illustrated with photographs, are always 
welcomed at this office.’ Manuscripts are re- 
ported on within one or two weeks, and payment 
is made on public: ition. “Space rates are nom- 
inal, but specially needed or valued material is 
paid for at special rates, or arranged with the 
writer.’ 


FUR 
_ venth 
anaging 


CORSETS AND L INGE RIE, 267 Fifth Ave., 
New York City. J. H 3owman, Editor. Issued 
monthly; $1.50 a year; lic a copy. “Special ar- 
ticles on engin corset de ‘partments and how 
they became succe sful, — interviews with corset 
buyers, succe ay specialty shops handling corsets 
and lingerie, are used.” fe ace are used 
Report is made on manuscripts at once, and pay- 
ment is made on publication. 

PALMS, a Magazine of Poetry, Galeana 150, 
Guadalajara, Jalisco, Mexico. Editor, Idella 
Purnell. “Issued from time to time.” $2.50 
for twelve issues; 25c a copy. “We wish poetry. 
Any type or form; must be excellent. May be 
long if sustained. Poetry, not reputations, will 
be published. New poets are, therefore, as wel- 
come lished writers. This does not mean 
that slipshod, amateurish work will not be rig- 
orously excluded. Newspaper verse, syrupy sen- 
timental verse, is not wanted. An occasional hu- 
morous poem, especially if it has underlying 
pathos, will be used, but, as a rule, comic verse 
is not wanted. Adventures in poetical form and 
theme are eagerly looked for. Beauty, strength, 
trea tment, technique, theme; all will be taken into 
consideration. We report on manuscripts in from 
one to two weeks if a self-addressed envelope 
containing inside loose five cents worth of 
American stamps for every twenty grams of 
manuscripts is enclosed. Otherwise, we cannot 
be responsible for return of manuscripts. Pay: 
To date, we are able to give two complimentary 
copies of Palms on publication of the manuscript.” 


9 


as estal 


Carl H. Getz, Director, Protective Bureau, 
Teller Corporation, 149 Broadway, New York, 
will pay “one cent a word for authentic stories 
about forgery and counterfeiting—forged, raised 
and altered ce forged endorsements and 
forged certifications stamps; counterfeit and 
raised currency. Stories to be acceptable must 
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ibsolutely accurate and complete in every 
t ail. Payment upon acceptance. Decision with- 

ive days of receipt. Sale of manuscript gives 

“complete rights. Double rate for especially 
sirable copy.” 












THE ARYAN, 1511 S. 12th St., Philadelphia, 
Frank C. Massey, Editor. Issued monthly; 
per year; 10c a copy. “All material less than 
(00 words” is used, as also photographs. Pay- 
nt is made on publication. 
THE DETONATOR, 720 Market St., San 
liego, Calif. Don S. Cook, Editor. Issued 
very Saturday; $2 a year; 5c a copy. “We 
sire only that material which will be read and 
ppreciated by the navy man. It must be on a 
ival subject.” Photographs are used; present 
ecial needs are for good jokes and poems. 
\Manuscripts are reported on within two weeks, 
iyment being made on publication. 



















ALTOONA MONTHLY, Altoona, Pa., Mor- 
an M. Sheedy, Editor. Issued monthly; $1 
vear; 10c a copy. “Current events, travel, short 
ssays, short-stories, discussion of moral subjects 
f current-interest” are used. Report is made 
n manuscripts within a month, and payment is 
ade on publication. 









SECRETS, The Merit Publishing Co., Cleve- 
nd, O. Jack Dinsmore, Editor. Issued month- 
v; $250 a year; 25c a copy. Manuscripts are 
reported on immediately, and payment is made on 
.cceptance. Photographs are used. 





THE CAULDRON, Box 171, New Haven, 
Conn. Harry F. Preller, Editor. Issued monthly ; 
$2 a year; 20c a copy. “We are always in need 
of the artistic short-story with depth and purpose. 
No individual type is given preference, whether 
it be the tragic, the humorous, the serious, the 
radical, the character, or the atmosphere story. 
We suggest that anyone intending to contribute 
send stamps for a sample copy for purposes of 
study. No free copies! No photographs, arti- 
cles, verse, descriptions, photoplay synopses, nor 
fillers are used. Payment for accepted material 
is made upon publication at the rate of one-half 
cent a word.” Manuscripts are reported on with- 
in two weeks to a month, and payment is made on 
publication. 





THE AMERICAN HATTER, 1225 Broadway, 
New York City. Ernest F. Hubbard, Editor. 
Monthly; $4 a year ; 50c a copy. “We are inter- 
ested in good merch: indising stories pertaining 
to the men’s hat industry—-stories that hold a 
real merchandising idea—not hackneyed or com- 
monplace stunts. Also photographs of unusual 
window displays.” Photogranhs are used; report 
on manuscripts is made within two weeks, and 
payment is made on acceptance at the rate of 
20c an inch. 








POINT OF VIEW, 508 Grand Avenue Temple, 
Kansas City. Editor, Lama V. Lull. Issued 
monthly; $3 a year; 25c a copy. “We use articles 
that pertain to travel, drama, art, music and in- 
terior decorating. We are especially short just 
now on articles on drama and art, although any- 
thing on the other subjects will be welcome and 
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AUTHORS! If you want your manuscripts type- 
written neatly, correctly and_ attractively, let me 
prepare them for you, Copying, with minor cor- 


rections, 50c to 75c per 1000 words. Poems, 2c 
per line. All work guaranteed. 


TERESA BOIKE LEGEAY 
Paducah, Ky. 








AUTHORS, ATTENTION! 

Allow an efficient typist—a former court reporter— 
to type your novels, short stories, plays, poetry, lec- 
tures, etc. Neatness and dispatch a feature of my 
service. Straight copying, 75c to $1.00 per 1000 
words. This price includes one carbon copy. Minor 
errors corrected, 


MRS. K. G. TRUITT, Valdosta, Ga. 








PACIFIC MANUSCRIPT BUREAU 
18th and G Sts. Sacramento, Cal. 
PROFESSIONAL MANUSCRIPT TYPING 
50c a thousand words, including carbon. 

50c a thousand words tor revising. 


Prompt Service. Satisfaction Guaranteed. 








A BIT OF VERSE 


A*common cause of rejection slips 
Is poorly written manuscripts. 


Take my advice, don’t tempt the Fates, 
I'll type them right, at usual rates. 


Cc. L. McCAULEY 
1890 So. Grandview Dubuque, Iowa 











Special Limited 
Bargain Offer 


Is there enough demand for these brass 
tacks writers’ helps to justify publishing 
them in large quantities at a very small 
margin of profit? 

Let’s try out the proposition and see. 

All the following writers’ aids for only $1. 

How to Make Money Writing for Trade 
Papers. Former price, $1.50. 24 pages. 
Written from actual experience by writer 
who makes $5,000 a year by trade paper 
writing. Lists 150 best markets, tells what 
they want and what they pay. 

How to Make Money Selling Photos. 
Lists over 100 markets paying up to $50 a 
print. Former price, Fifty cents. 

What Every Fiction Writer Should Know. 
Lists ALL the American fiction markets 
and tells what they pay. Tells what sort 
of stories now sell the best. Former price, 
Fifty cents. 

These three actual-experience writers’ 
aids which have helped many writers in 
making money for only $1 if you order 
at once. 

Send your order NOW. 


FRANK H. WILLIAMS 
1920 Spy Run Ave. Fort Wayne, Ind. 
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“SUCCESS HAS NO FAVORITES” receive careful consideration. Our articles mu 
Whether you write short-stories, photoplays, articles be approximately 1,000 to 1,200 words in lengt! 


or essays. your success as a writer is personality of We could use a limited amount of verse, and 
distinction before editorial eyes your work must have is our plan to print one short-story each mont 
We give your rejected work that kind of personality | 
that means pleasure and profit. Oyr service means if we find material that will be suitable, althoug 
guaranteed success. Get acquainted with us, and to the present time we have used no fiction. Thes: 
our economical rates for any kind of assistance you stories must of necessity be quite short. Trav 
may require. Beginners are invited to write to us. is the dominant feature of the magazin ‘ 
AUTHORS’ SERVICE OF BALTIMORE : ga zi e€, SO W 
1303 Stricker Street Baltimore, Md shall use a great many stories pertaining to this 
but not necessarily all.” Photographs are used 
manuscripts are reported on within a month, and 
payment, at the rate of about a half cent a word, 
is made on publication. 











WRITERS! Your MSS. of whatever nature 
promptly prepared for publication, with 
minor corrections and carbon copy, at 
minimum charge of 50c per thousand 
words; poems, 2c per line. SHEEP AND GOAT RAISER’S MAGA- 
MISS E. R. JONES, Authors’ Typist ZINE, Central National Bank Building, San 

Box 653, Asheville, N. C. Angelo, Texas. James T. Elliott. $1.50 per year ; 
$ : lic a copy. “Articles on live stock raising in the 

Southwest desired.” Pays on publication. 








SONG WRITERS! If you have some good 
lyrics, submit them at once. Exceptional 
opportunities for writers of ability. ' 
Postage, please, THE DAY’S WORK 

MACK’S SONG SHOP ad F ¢ , 
‘ (Continued from page 28 
Department D. Palestine, Ill. ee Jrom page 3) 
On our anvils Hits are made. rather than to secrete lest other writers may 
benefit. ‘This is true, even though the pro- 
$2 FOR A PLOT cess of sharing may be remunerative. High 

Send story-idea. I supply incidents, characters, . ‘ Res ae ¢ ; 
title, markets, everything, Enclose $2 with each business pressure too often engenders the 


story-idea. FREE TYPING of longest short-story Ee oom he Saeial) e thls 
submitted each month for criticism; revision at 50c de sire to unseat a competito1 II possible. 
thousand words, Che writer on the other hand seems to ex- 


BOARDMAN POTTER tend a willing hand to his brother, with a 











222 No. Beacon St. Hartford, Conn. 


smile. In effect he says, “The water is cold 





AUTHORS! WRITERS! and may chill at first. But use this stroke, 

You are assured of having your MS, typed by us ae , . a ¢ —eS re eae - 
in the manner required by publishers, and we are keep  aataoe head above the surface as I do, 
confident that a trial will mean your permanent move vigorously and in time vou will swim 
patronage. Rates on application, which are the % , =" 7 ¢ 
lowest consistent with perfect work, with the best of us. 

a oe a There is also a difference in the manner 
2508 Marengo Street New Orleans, La. of marketing literary products which dis- 
tinguishes it favorably from commercial 


THE KENT BUREAU OF SERVICE TO methods: The work of the author’s pen 
AUTHORS must be judged solely upon its merits by a 
High critical editorial staff, the opinions of whose 








will type and revise manuscripts. 
class work. Conservative prices. members are unbiased either way by any 
persuasive eloquence, for no salesmen are 
present. The “goods,” so to speak, silently 
stand forth with virtue and excellence re- 


realed, or plainly lacking. The y 71 
EDITORS WANT THEM. vealed, or | lainly lacking. The buyer will 
_Mabel Romine Kepler, who has made a specialty choose trom what he can ace, rather as the 
of typing and revising manuscripts, will give your result of the psychological effect of a well- 
work personal attention and prompt return. Straight - ane 

typing, 50c per thousand; with revision, 75c. 10 prepared argument, urging the acceptance 


years’ experience. Satisfaction guaranteed. 


MABEL ROMINE KEPLER —_ 
Allenwood, Penna. ELIZABETH G. BLACK, 


WHAT THE WRITERS SAY OF OUR SERVICE A recognized successful composer, will 
“I like your work very much, The promptness write melody to your words, and harmonize, 


and_ the excellent appearance of it appeal to me.” making the same ready to submit to the 
“Your manuscript work is most satisfactor y. You market. By appointment or by mail. Post- 


will certainly get my future work.’ 
“Thanks for your promptness in getting my manu- age, please. 


script back to me. It looks very attractive.” 95 Rutland Road, Brooklyn, New York 


Lock Drawer 847 Morgantown, W. Va. 
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“The Versatile 
H TYPEWRITERS 


The Hammond Folding Portable NOW 
equipped with the wonderful special Vari- 
able Spacing feature, which enables one to 
condense typewriting from % to % of the 
space usually occupied by typewriting. 





Partly Folded - 


VARIABLE SPACING 


A SPACE BETWEEN THE LET- 
TERS ALONG THE LINE TO 
FIT THE SIZE OF TYPE. 


HAMMOND USERS AMONG 
EMINENT WRITERS. 


LOOK AT THIS LIST OF 




















Petite - extra condensing 
Miniature -— for refined letters 
Smell Roman-neat business 
dertbt - brivate corredbondence 
Medium Roman-¢general letters 


for 












USERS— 


Walt Mason, Poet 

Ex-President Woodrow Wilson 

Queen Alexandria of England 

King and Crown Prince of 
Sweden 





Italic - 
SPECIAL GOTHIC 





emphasizing . 


- CLEAN 


King and Queen of Norway 


CUT Cardinal Merry del Val 






attractive 


Mrs. Gene Stratton-Porter 
Wallace Irwin 

Amelia Rives 

Mrs. Frank Storey, etc. 


Clarendon - new, 


Sir James Matthew Barrie 
George W. Cable 

Leigh Mitchell Hodges 
John Luther Long, etc. 


And thousands of other Writers, Scientists, 


























The Versatile Hammond 
enables you to express in 
your writing with an Italic 
type, the emphasis and shades 
of meaning that you employ 
in speech. 










Full Information and Liter- 
ature 


FREE ON REQUEST. 





Closed for Carrying 


Mathematicians and Engineers. 





Large Gothic - sermons, lectures sir witiam Crooks, Scientist 
Large Roman - sermons, lectures Prof. Dwight L. Elmendorf 


Bertha M. Clay (John L. 
Coryell) 
C. G. McLean, Editor, Wash’ton 
Lawrence Gratton, Playwright 
Judge Elbert Henry Gary, 
U. S. Steel Corporation, etc. 







ASK FOR 
“PEOPLE WHO COUNT” 





















604 East 69th Street 


Hammond Typewriter Corporation 


New York City 
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“SONG WRITERS AND COMPOSERS, LOOK 
HERE,” I will revise and reconstruct your lyrics 
a $2. I will compose music to your lyrics for $10, 
I will sell lyrics or complete songs very reasonable 
and you can use your name as Writer, I am writer 
of the Greatest Song Hit since “The Song of 
Solomon’’—same is “Among the Beautiful Caverns 
of Luray.” I absolutely guarantee to please you or 
refund your money. 
THOMAS OAKES 
Song Critic — Composer -- Photoplaywright 
Belle Valley, Ohio, 








SONGWRITERS 
Why be satisfied with mediocre musical service 
when the BEST is obtainable at the same price? 
The Song Editor 
(And Associate Composers) 
have now entered the composing field, and are pre- 
pared to quote you attractive prices for the prepara- 
tion of MUSICAL MANUSCRIPT of a PARTICU- 
LAR nature, 
Distinctive melodies set to lyric poems, 
Melodies scientifically harmonized. 
Band and Orchestra arranging. 
Address: 


Cc. S. MILLSPAUGH 
94 West Warwick, N. Y. 
Including Stamps 
P, S—‘SERVICE” includes constructive placement, 
advice and information. 








DOLLARS LOST 
Because we don’t know. Let me save $50 of yours 
while telling you how I wrote and published my 
songs. Songs “Just Shine Your Eyes On Me” and 
“Babe Ruth,” each 20c. My letter of advice, 60c. 
All $1.00, postpaid. Or, either offer, at its separate 


sabia JEREMY GOLD 
P. O. Box 2, Providence, R. I. 








TYPING THAT WILL PLEASE 
Double-spaced on 11 or 13-in. bond. 
Prompt, accurate. 35c per 1000 words 
(carbon copy 10c per 1000 extra). Manu- 
scripts Sold. 
WM. G. SWINNERTON 
Box 403 Stamford, Conn. 








FREE — Editorial Revising — FREE 
Distinctive and Dependable 


TYPEWRITING 
50c per 1000 Words 
LORENZO A. HARRINGTON 
Box 268, R. F. D. No. 1 Fruitvale, Cal. 








15 CENTS PER THOUSAND WORDS or part 
thereof for correctly typewritten manuscripts. 
Poems, 2 lines 1c. Bond paper, prompt attention, 
expert service guaranteed. Inclose postage. 


F. E. KIRBY 


1688 E. 5th St. Cleveland, Ohio 








MANUSCRIPTS 


Criticised, Revised, Typed, Scenarios. 
Research. 
EVELYN C. CAMPBELL 
434 West 120th St. New York City 


Member Authors’ League of America. 











of this manuscript to the exclusion of some 
other. 

These points react in favor of the strug 
gling writer. He is assured of a helpful 
spirit of co-operation from his fellows, and 
he may rest content when his offering has 
been started on its journey, knowing that 
his enterprising rivals will not be waiting in 


person at the other end of the line, to 


prevent its acceptance by the editor. 


P. M. Foac. 





WHEN INSPIRATION COMES 
When e’er I sit alone with pen 
And nice clean pad of paper, white, 
I cannot concentrate my thoughts, 
Upon a single word to write. 


But when I mend the family socks 
And sweep the house, and cook and 
spin, 
Like truant elves, straight to my mind, 
Ideas and plots come trooping in! 
LarmiA C. K. Roscoe. 


THANK YOU! 


“Long live your department and success 
to you in your battle against so-called ‘song 

J J Peel ¢ 
publishers.’ ”’—G. T. R. 


THE SONGWRITER’S DEN 
(Continued from page 35) 


tunately, this concern has swindled scores 

Dicest readers in the past, and I regret 
very much to learn that you also are in- 
cluded. I can offer no suggestions tending 
to insure the return of the investment, for 
the prospects do not appear bright. How- 
ever, I sincerely hope you will give very 
little consideration to further propositions 
of this sort made to you. Bear this in 
mind: no concern can offer to do so much 
for so little payment. Ten dollars will 
scarcely do anything with, or for, a song, 
and thus any firm or person who claims 
to be able to print and publish a song num- 
ber for this amount must surely be dis- 
honest. Be mighty wary, for there are still 
scores of five, ten and fifteen dollar 


Meee fer et ee ee ee ee 
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You Were Balzac Or Dumas 


--they’d be digging up your 
stories to make into photoplays 


Have you ever wondered why the motion picture producers keep going back to the 
old writers for so many stories? The reason is—they can’t get enough good ones by 
present-day writers. The demand fs bigger than the supply—therefore the producers 
have to fall back upon the old classics for their material. But—this mine is fast being 
exhausted, and it is up to the new writers of America to keep the studios supplied. 
Already every manuscript that comes to the scenario editor is being assayed by ex- 
perts, to discover, if possible, a genius, 





ee ee oe et et et et fe fet ee ee 


The ‘‘Ideal’’ Course In Photoplay Writing 





has been prepared especi- READ WHAT SOME OF OUR at the bottom and tells 
ally to train new men and STUDENTS SAY you in an easy way just 
women to meet this de- “It’s weet ~~ money, as qed what it is that goes to 
oats e s others that 1a s t ey ae 9 
mand. There is an old several ines yours.” see _ : make up a story. It shows 
saying that every man has , nL wi as certainly glad to see THE you how to isolate a theme 
at least one story in him; See WERne wit rr from a group of incidents, 
pie iv ; ae. ae and then how to build 
every man has a lot of this morning’s mail. I have four see SF ‘ fae 
stories in him- _if he can or five other courses, but this is those Incic ents up around 
. ‘ po the most sensible and careful state- this theme into a plot, 
only get them out. The ments J A agen.” —S. M. N.,, then adding a pinch of ac- 
Ideal” Course tells y seis j tion and suspense and sur- 


you ‘ 

’ One of the best Courses I have ‘ 
how to get them out—and found on the market. Worth many prise to these other in- 
down on paper. It begins times the price."—J. L, P., Ply- gredients. 


mouth, Texas, 











The Real Way Is the ‘‘Ideal’’ Way 


because you can understand it—because it plete that after reading them you can 
is written for the man and woman without select your theme all by yourself. And, 
previous ele iage ng wonengy it nt noognees by following the Course through from start 
ie » who have bee roug! a : - ite ¢ ; i 
by people who have been through the mi to finish, write a complete photoplay. Then, 
and therefore know how to make you know : : a Z a : 
to finish it off with, you can follow the in- 


what they know. i ; ; 
The “Ideal” Course is made up of Structions in the concluding Lesson and 
twenty-five big Lessons—Lessons so com- -—sell it! 


OUR SPECIAL OFFER 





The “IDEAL” COURSE IN PHOTOPLAY helpful, constructive articles on photoplay 


writing. And there is still more to come: 
With each course the student is entitled to 
free criticism of two manuscripts. You can 
thus put into practice what you learn from the 
Lessons, and may find through this criticism 
e, etc 


WRITING is offered at a price so low that 
no one can afford to wait a day before taking 
up a systematic study of writing for the screen. 

-$5.—But there is more to come —with this 
price we include a year’s subscription to THE 
WRITER’S DIGEST, which every month has — your weak points; where you can improve 


‘ 7 
a fo a cena Don’t Send Any Money. 2 
~ ss , , ie - ‘ Writer’s Digest 
A feature of the IDEAL COURSE To obtain this remarkable Course just sign and ? Cincinnati 6. 
that no other photoplay. writing | S¢md us the attached coupon—do not send any % acest Pl 
conrée panel ppm: IB twelve | money with it. _Pay the postman the full price # vent emen's 7 fone 
«“Follow-U .” pares ‘Sint we eend of the Course, ar aP we will add your name _ send me 4 ns 
aus an acces meen be alnded wat wo. oe oe TERS DIGEST subscription g Course in Photoplay 
cin ae ace: tiuasan Neca are not list. If at the end of five d ys you do not rit ae will pay the 
wth 00 lessons taken from a| ‘find it all and more than we claim for it, ¢ poses an the oe _ price 
stock on our shelves, “but are pre-| S¢ nd it back to us and we will cheer- @# Ts spit wee * rie 
pared fresh each week by our Edi- fully refund your money. 3 Agi y ooden il ee: ae 
yarg 
tors. They are built around special cee yi 
new developments in the photoplay Examine the IDEAL COURSE a. Name 
world, This keeps the Course abso-] IN PHOTOPLAY WRITING gy Street........ 
lutely up to date. in your home. 
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AUTHORS! WRITERS! Why not have your manu- 
scripts typewritten by a QUALIFIED typist—one 
who knows the requirements of the editors? I have 
made a specialty of PREPARING manuscripts for 
publication. Write for terms, 


MELDA GOODROWE 


Authors’ Representative 


31 Monroe St. Concord, N. H. 








Your Manuscripts Typed in correct, accept- 
able form on white bond paper, including 
one carbon copy. Revised if desired. 
Write for terms. 

JESSIE E. JACKSON 
Authors’ Representative 


1207 6th St. Greeley, Colo. 








AUTHORS! 
Have You Tried 


FOSTER’S FAMOUS TYPING 
SERVICE? 
Finest work at lowest rates. 
L. E. Foster Beverly, Mass. 








AUTHORS’ SECRETARY 


No private secretary could take more interest in 
preparing and typing your manuscript for the pub 
lisher’s acceptance. 50c to $1.00 per thousand words, 
Poetry, lc to 5c per line, 


W. S. BURGESS 
117 So. 50th St. Omaha, Neb. 


The Writing 
Fraternity 


Whether you send us a joke or novel, we 
work. 











will give you the same grade of 
The letter-perfect typing we’ve been telling 
you about is still 40c per M. We’re right 
there when it comes to criticising and revis- 
ing, too! Each 25c per M. Let’s 
make YOUR acquaintance. 
BRINKMAN & MOEHLE 

Dept. W Okawville, Illinois 


service 








SONG WRITERS—BE SURE TO GET your copy 
of “SECRETS OF SONG WRITING,” invaluable 
free booklet (by winner in Hearst’s $10,000.00 Song 
Contest—Nationally-known Editor of “The Song 
World’’) explaining inception, completion and pub- 
lication of popular songs. Send song poems for 
free criticism, 

CASPER NATHAN 


Dept. F-929 Garrick Theatre Bldg. Chicago 











THE WEST IS THE BEST 


stories, poems, lyrics type- 
work with one carbon copy. 
Poems, lyrics, 2c per line. 


Have your 
written. All 
1000 words, 50c. 





MARGARET SPENCER COMPTON 
2517 N. Madelia, Spokane, Wash. 





“schemes”,and very, very plausible schemes, 
ready for consumption by a gullible public. 
And with a “kick” in it—for the 
writer. 


each 


P. O., Singleton.—Yes, my friend,“Down 
the Trail to Home Sweet Home” is a good 
title; and was a good title when Warren 
G. was shooting marbles. It’s a good title 
yet, which undoubtedly accounts for Earn 
est Ball using it. Better shelve this idea; 
M. Witmark & Co. hold prior rights. 


N. L., Spences Bridge, Can.—I regret 
very much to announce, my friend, that 
your song numbers appear to have very 
little chance for success. Your No. 1 num 
ber is essentially a war song (now abso 
lutely tabooed), and a type of war song 
utterly lacking in appeal to the general 
American public. Your theme plays up a 
strictly British personality. It seems prob- 
able also that you have brought out the idea 
too late. Now that the dove o’ peace is 
once more soaring aloft (?), a song of this 
nature lacks appeal, whereas during the late 
fracas the sentiments you express may 
have attracted much interest. Your No. 2 
song is also unlikely to appeal to either 
public or publishers, for it is an idea of 
very limited interest, and the musical set- 
ting is perfectly “punque.” However, there 
is nothing remarkable about this, for | 
note both numbers are products of the 
Knickerbocker Harmony Studios, and “per- 
fectly punque” settings are the usual thing 
with these people. Needless to say, you 
can never hope for any actual aid from this 
firm in the matter of song disposal. They 
have undoubtedly “done” more songs than 
any other two companies combined, but I 
have yet to learn of a single song sold by 
them. The fact is, they are so well-known 
that reputable publishers, singers and repro- 
ducing agencies simply will not consider 
their productions, and to submit their “pro- 
fessional demonstrating” copies is to en- 
courage defeat. Such copies are at once 
thrown into the waste basket, and without 
any examination at all. Your plan to print 
and publish these two numbers does not 
seem a laudable undertaking. I am sure 
you will not be able to interest the average 





























































RE YOUR MANUSCRIPTS COR- 
RECTLY PREPARED FOR 
PUBLICATION? 
Ruth Greenwood Taylor, who has made 
specialty of typing, revising and criticis- 
x manuscripts, will be glad to handle 
ur work for you. The charge for 
raight copying is 75c a thousand words 
part thereof; for copying with editorial 
vision, $1.00 a thousand, and for a con- 
ructive criticism, $1.00 a thousand. Write 
)r particulars. 
RUTH GREENWOOD TAYLOR 
Franklin Turnpike, Allendale, N. J. 





Experienced in manuscript preparation 
in all its phases. I will give your work 
personal attention and return promptly. 


, EDNA HERRON . 
Suite 1114-127 N. Dearborn St. 
Chicago, Illinois 


W RITECRAFTERS 


TUR Rejection Slips into Acceptances 
Waste Paper into Dollars 
Writecrafters have helped their clients sell to 
Saturday Evening Post, Cosmopolitan, McClure’s, 
Everybody’s, American, Adventure, Munseys, etc. 
All manuscripts receive the personal attention 
of A. L. Kimball, an editor and consulting critic 
of established reputation and twelve years’ experi- 
ence, who has helped thousands of writers to a 
better understanding of story values and editorial 
requirements. Send for particulars. 


A. L. KIMBALL 
116 PARK DRIVE, CHARLOTTE, NORTH CAROLINA 
Mention TH& WRITER’S DIGEST 














$ $ FOR PHOTOPLAY IDEAS 
Plots accepted any form; revised, criticized, 
copyrighted, marketed. Advice free. Uni- 
versal Scenario Corporation, 925 Western 
Mutual Life Bldg., Los Angeles, California. 
Publishers Scenario Bulletin-Digest 
Send for Free Sample Copy 











Wanted—Sales Letters. Earn $15.00 to 
$50.00 weekly while you learn. Field un- 
limited. Gives more time for your short 
story writing. No expensive course to 
purchase. Write for particulars.* 


ARVLE SOWERS 


Author and Letter Specialist Ullin, Ill. 








AUTHORS’ TYPING SPECIALIST 


Place your manuscript typing and revising with a 
college trained critic and typist and get the efficient 
service rendered many satisfied clients. Rates rea- 
sonable. Samples free. For particulars, write 


J. D. NELSON 
311 Sherwood Ave. Plainwell, Mich. 
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‘Situations Wanted! 





Writers, do you want to keep your readers 
thrilled with new and unexpected situations? Do 
you want to know how to get suspense into your 
short stories and scenarios? Do you want to be 
a master of “surprise?” These are the hardest 
of all “tricks of the trade” to learn. ~But they 
CAN BE LEARNED —by studying 


“The 36 Dramatic 
Situations ” 
By GEORGES POLTI 


This masterful treatise is a complete analysis of all 
possible situations—and combinations of situations. No 
matter what your story may be—romance, humor, 
tragedy, society, adventure, detective, mystery—here in 
this book by a famous French author you have a com- 
plete guide to what situation to use and how and where 
to use it. 


A Short Cut to Success 


With this volume at your side you can thrill your 
readers with tense, dramatic situations. You can make 
them follow the development of your story or play with 
breathless interest. Every moment they will wonder 
what is going to happen next. Send for this remarkable 
book—TODAY—and watch your acceptances increase. 


Price, $1.50 postpaid. 


THE WRITER’S DIGEST 
CINCINNATI, OHIO 








Song Hits Bring Fortunes 


But before YOU can even start after 
yours, you must know how to go at 
it and how to proceed. Otherwise 
you’re shooting aimlessly—your time 
and thought is wasted. 


WRITING THE POPULAR SONG 
By E. M. Wickes 


Let a past master in song writing assist 
you over the rough spots in your path 
to Success. This helpful book includes 
a splendid list of music publishers who 
are constantly looking for new material. 
Start writing songs the RIGHT way— 
then you’re more likely to realize your 
ambitions. 

Handsomely bound in cloth; 
Price, postpaid, $1.75. 


THE WRITER’S DIGEST 
Butler Building, Cincinnati, Ohio 


181 pages. 





THE WRITER’S DIGEST, 
Butler Bldg., Cincinnati, Ohio. 


I need a copy of WRITING THE POPULAR 
SONG. Enclosed find $1.75 for it, 
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AUTHORS! 


Let us type your manuscripts; guaranteed work by 
professional authors’ typists, 50c per thousand words. 


Poems, 2c line. 


Authors’ Typing and Revising Agency 
2212-2nd Ave. Richmond, Va. 








NOTICE TO AUTHORS! 
What is wrong with your manuscript? 
cise, re-type, revise, or do plain copying. 
service for the price. Write for terms, 
LOVE & CO. 


Authors’ Typing .Association 


Sipsey, Ala. 
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Fifty per cent of the selling value of a story 
or photoplay depends on the way in which 
prepared. I have had eighteen years’ experience, 
and will correct and type your manuscripts promptly. 
Write for terms. 

IDA E. SEVERANCE 
P. O. Box 760 Knoxville, Tenn. 


it 1s 








I Am An Expert Literary Critic 
I read, criticise, correct nd suggest mark Ss 
the amatet ir. Have helped |} Is t 
route, Short stories and scenarios a special 
per 1000 words. No checks ac ept ed. Typing 
ELYSABETH MANLEY 
100 E. 81st St. New York City 








PHOTOPLAY WRITERS 
Beginners, let me help you. our P! otopl 


contain good plots 

desired results. Plays, 

reconstructed and type ( 

rates will pa hee you lar 

service. Encl stan t 

ARTHUR °WINGERT 

Box 217 Chambersburg, Penna. 








AUTHORS! 


My typing brings you smiles and dollars 
Have you been getting ’e1 Then try me 
at 30c per 1000 words. ’ Coen and postage 
free. 

V. GLENN CASNER 
Repton, Ky. 











MANUSCRIPTS 
CORRECTLY TYPED 


30c per 1000 words. 
Poems, Ic per line. Carbon copy. 
Satisfaction guaranteed. 


AUTHORS’ SERVICE 
P. O. Box 1537 Washington, D. C. 





music publisher, and to follow out your 
re illustrations, etc., will cost you in 
the aggregate close to two hundred dollars 
The cost of the illustrations along will tota 
a rather neat sum, and the number of copi 
secured will have but little effect upon the 
total cost. 

I’. E£. J., Orcola—As now constructed 
your two poems scarcely warrant any ex- 
penditure for musical settings, albeit your 
“Ship o’ Happiness,” revised to eliminate 
the “fairyland” aspect, and brought up-to- 
date, could undoubtedly be made into a 
very excellent waltz number. However, as 
constructed and developed, it tells no defi 
nite story, and surely the,acceptable lyric 
is something more than a conglomoration 
of words. Your other lyric is impossib!‘e 
from a marketing point of view, being just 
an old, old song idea a!ready somewhat th 
worse for wear and with no new features 
added. The person you mention is the type 
of composer who will set music to any- 
thing that resembles a lyric; in fact, one 
of the sort that believes that “all is grist 
that comes to his mill,” and works on that 
theory. Your two poems sent to this chap 
will undoubtedly strike a responsive chord 

his breast, and in all probability you will 
be notified that you have unearthed a pair 
of “gems,” “masterpieces,” etc. Therefore, 
watch your step. 

I’. R., Fulton—tThe sentiment expressed 

your poem is a worthy one, but I doubt 

it would receive favorable consideration. 

e likely to appeal to publish- 

genel al th reason of being reminis- 
the late war. The imprint men- 
will also deter reputable publishers 
‘om handling it. 


Mrs. W. R. P., Warren—No, I doubt 


very much if you could readily dispose of 





AUTHORS 
If you want your manuscripts typewritten 
so attractively that they cannot escape the 
editor’s attention, send them to 
Box 582, Alexandria Bay, New York. 
Terms—50c a thousand words. This in- 
cludes one carbon copy. 
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ir poems, for neither subject is exactly 
ted for song purposes or possesses a 
uable title. In view of the fact that 
song subjects of this type are seldom -de- 
ed, it seems unwise to go to any expense 
musical settings, for the investment 
would undoubtedly be a total loss. 


L. F. W., Canton.—No, I do not advise 
a musical setting to your poem. The idea 
isn't a salable type, and would be more 
appropriate published in a magazine de- 
voted to the humorous phases of life. 
Clever, yes, but not a song you can sell. 


Mrs. J. C., Floyd—lIt is quite possible 
that the concern with whom you have been 
dealing is dishonest. I cannot imagine any 
reputable concern agreeing to do all the 
labor, and for such a small sum, as this 
concern does. It is quite impossible to 
print suitable song copies for the amount 
you gave them, and I doubt very much if 
this particular firm has carried out its 
agree-ment to this end. Certainly if they 
make excuses every time you ask for in- 
formation something must be wrong. Two 
years is plenty of time to carry out their 
obligations—if they expect to. 


C. S. W., Evanston.—You have guessed 
it correctly. Yes, they are simply a cheap 
composing outfit and with absolutely no 
facilities for securing results for writers. 
Of course, there is no way to secure the 
return of your investment, for unfortu- 
nately they have carried out their part of 
the agreement by preparing their usual bad 
musical setting, and printed up the usual 
number of “professional demonstrating” 
copies. The only way they exploited this 
song’ was to send a few copies to music 
publishers, singers and reproducing agen- 
cies, said agencies, singers and music pub- 
lishers immediately throwing the copies into 
the waste-basket without the least exam- 
ination. 


G. T. R., Cleveland.—Yes, I do generally 
advise the young writer to submit his ma- 
terial to the smaller publishers first, for 
as a rule the large concerns prefer material 


By Mail from DR. RICHARD BUR- 
TON, “greatest authority of them all.” 
Personally corrects the lessons. His 
students making big money—one 
_rearly $100,000 already. Dr. Burton offers also 
1 Revision and Criticism Service for a few ama- 
teurs and professionals—not trivial criticisms but 
those that are fundamental. Get FREE Book— 
“Short-Story Writing’’—valuable advice for writers, 
and Profit Sharing Plan. id 


Dr. Richard 
Burton 


Laird Extension Institute, 117 Laird Bidg.. Minneapolis, Minn. 





MANUSCRIPTS 
Stories — Plays — Scenarios — Revised — Typed 
Spelling, punctuation and FORM expertly handled. 
Typing, 75c per 1000 words, carbon copy. Revision, 
75c per 1000 words, 


THE WINSLOW LITERARY STUDIOS 
“The Westland,” Back Bay Boston, Mass. 











CARNEGIE COLLEGE — Home Study 
—Free Tuition. To one representative in each 
county and city. Normal, Academic, Civil 
Service, Language, Drawing, Engineering, 
Agriculture, Bookkeeping, Shorthand and 
Typewriting Courses. Apply at once for Free 
Tuition for Mail Course to 


CARNEGIE COLLEGE, ROGERS, OHIO 





SONG WRITERS, Look, Read Carefully: We 
have reduced our prices. Why pay $25 to $30 for a 
melody and piano arrangement to your song poem 
when we can turn you out a complete composition 
for about one-half this price? We will revise your 
lyric, compose original Catchy melody, and make 
piano arrangement to same, making same a complete 
coinposition, ready for publisher or printer. Work 
guaranteed. We aim to please; by so doing we get 
repeat orders, We will criticise your song poem 
for ten cents in coin. Enclose stamp for return of 
same. Write today for prices and terms. Address: 
FRANK E, MILLER 

Songwriter LeRoy, New York 





Lock Box 911 








BE A NEWSPAPER ARTIST! 


Win fortune and fame. THE MANUEL 
ROSENBERG COURSE IN NEWSPAPER 
ART tells you how. 71 Lessons and 160 
Dlustrations. Drawing made easy. Com- 
plete instruction in drawing layouts, let- 
tering, illustration, cartooning and sketch- 
ing, and all newspaper assignments. Ten 
years experience as staff artist of im- 
portant American dailies. Price only $5. 
Order TODAY. Your money refunded if you 
do not agree that this is the greatest art 
course value ever offered. 


MANUEL ROSENBERG, Batler Bidg., WD., 
Cincinnati, Ohio. 
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FREE TO MEMBERS. Monthly Market 
Bulletin. Information Bureau, Manuscript 
Listing, Prizes and a reduction in all 
cost for service. Wheth-r you are a suc- 
cessful writer—or want ‘to be—write us. 


AUTHORS’ SERVICE ASSOCIATION 
Boston 34 Mass. Box 82 

















THE WRITER’S DIGEST 


1923 Edition Now Ready! 
PROFESSIONAL WRITERS’ TEXTBOOK! 


5 Great Books in One! 20 Distinct 
Parts! Vital to the Successful 
Author! 


JOURNALISM—SHORT STORIES— 
PHOTOPLAYS — POETRY 
NOVELS — PLAYS 

How to Write and Why! 
Where to Sell and How! 
Correct Grammar, Punctuation, Syno- 
nyms! Revised List of Over 500 Live 
Buyers. Mailed Weekly in 20 Separate 
Chapters! Complete $10. 
Greatest and Cheapest Practical Instruc- 
tion Ever Offered! 

Limited Offer: 6 Months’ FREE 
cism Service! Cash with Order. 
Bookstands. 

ARKELL BROTHERS, Publishers, 


1460 West Grand Boulevard 
Detroit, Mich. 


Criti- 
Not on 





PLACE YOUR MANUSCRIPT UPON ITS 
MERITS 


Give it the acme of perfection in diction and ap- 


pearance to meet the publisher. 


Sales are assured by and 


service, 


professional 


May we to make 


success ? 


assist you your manuscript 
We are thoroughly 
promptly and accurately. 
We revise, type and market poems, 
short stories and novels at lawest possible prices. 


One carbon furnished, 


technical 


a 


equipped to do first class work 


photoplays, 


We solicit your patronage and guarantee satisfaction, 


Information gladly furnished by return mail 


AUTHORS’ TYPING AND REVISING AGENCY 


Seven Maiden Lane 


Raleigh, N. C. 








LA TOUCHE HANCOCK 
Author and Critic 
experience. 


Thirty years’ Revises 


MSS. 


and gives advice as to their disposal. Send 


stamp for circular. 


5 Willoughby St., Brooklyn. 








I made it. 


$50 A Week Evenings. 


Mail Order 


business, booklet for stamp tells how, 


Sample and plan, 25c. Free, 
ALWD SCOTT, Cohoes, N. Y. 


12 articles worth $3. 


MAKE $19.00 A HUNDRED stamping names on 


Key Checks. Home spare time; evenings. 
for sample and instructions, 


W. KEYTAG CO., Cohoes, N. Y. 


Send 25c 











MANUSCRIPTS TYPED 
Quickly and Accurately 
Ten years’ typing and proof reading. 
R. D. C. CAMPBELL 
1103 Vineville Ave. 


Macon, Ga. 








already proven, and do not give suitable 
consideration to submitted manuscripts. 
This is in part due to the thousands of 
songs that are annually forwarded to them 
and to the fact that they generally secure 
their material from staff writers. On be- 
half of the larger publisher, I think it ad- 
visable to suggest that it is often a physical 
impossibility to examine the songs sent 
them, due to the vast number. 

] advise you to be wary of the concern 
you mention. As a matter of fact, their 
“proposition” is made to sound good, but 
in actual practice it doesn’t amount to any- 
thing worth while to the writer. You see, 
they don’t actually market songs, albeit they 
stress this feature very much. _ Frankly, 
they are a composing bureau and _ their 
“proposition” is a “means to the end.” With 
reference to the London concern, I suggest 
it is a very good plan to follow up the lead 
they have given you. They bear a very 
good reputation and possibly you may later 
interest them in your material. (I was 
unable to reply direct, due to your failure 
to provide stamped, addressed envelope.) 





BUILDING UP A LIBRARY 
(Continued from page 30) 
tricably involved in all the enterprises of the 


intellectual underworld.” And thus he goes 
on for two or three pages, giving indeed a 
splendid picture which the world had of 
him pretty much up to the appearance of 
his “Life of Christ,” in 1921, which was 
one of the sensations of that year. 

The essays in this volume are selected 
from three volumes of twenty-four essays 
each—one of which he called “Slashings,” 
which in a general way characterized his 
entire work. Not all, either; for mixed 
with his iconoclasm is a remarkable lyrical 
strain that has given us some tender and 
delicate appreciations as fine as anything 
in any language. « This selection of things 
by Professor Wilkins, of Chicago Uni- 
versity, includes essays on such an amazing 
assembling of names as Dante and Spencer 
and Hegel and Maeterlinck and William 
Tell, Swift and Whitman, and Da Vinci, 
etc. The publication of the book is an event, 
and we hardly know in which direction to 
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AUTHORS! 


HAVE YOU EVER THOUGHT OF IT? 






Have you ever thought of the valu- 
able time you spend when you are 
pecking out your own story? Why 
not let us do your typing and spend 
this time in preparing your future story? 





We are a reliable firm and not an 
individual. Years of experience ena- 
bles us to be experts in the preparation 
of MANUSCRIPTS and PHOTO- 
PLAYS of all kinds. 


Our terms are reasonable. We 
charge 50 cents per 1,000 words, in- 
cluding all grammatical corrections. 


Let’s get acquainted. 


MANUSCRIPT TYPING BUREAU 


Memphis, Tenn. 





714 Regent Pl. 
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How to write, what to 
write, and where to sell 


Cultivate your mind. De- 
velop your literary gifts. 
Master the art of self-ex- 
pression. Make your spare 
time profitable. Turn your 
ideas into dollars. 


Courses in Short-Story Writing, 
Versification, Journalism, Play 
Writing, Photoplay Writing, etc., 
Dr. ESENWEIN taught by our staff of literary ex- 
perts, heade y Dr. J. Berg 
Esenwein, famous critic and teacher; Editor of The . 
Writer's Monthly. Dr. Esenwein offers you construct- 
ive criticism; frank, honest, helpful advice: real teaching. 
One pupil has received over $5,000 for stories and 
u articles written mostly in spare time—‘“‘play work,” 
gq he calls it. Another received over $1,000 before 
completing her first course. undreds are selling 
constantly to leading publishers. 
There is no other institution or agency doing so much 
for writers, young or old. € universities recognize 
this, for over one hundred members of the English 
faculties of higher institutions are studying in our 
Literary Department. The editors recognize it, for 
they are constantly recommending our.courses. 
150 page illustrated catalog free. 
Please address— 





The Home Correspondence School 
Established 1897 
Dept. 34 Springfield, Mass. 
ublish The Writer's Library, 13 volumes; descrip- 
tee ye booklet free. We also publish The Wriser’s Monthly, 
= leadin, meneine for arene workers; sample copy 
25c, oneal subscription $3. 








be grateful most, to the publisher for bring- 
ing it out, or for the fact that there is 
enough interest in good writing and fearless 
criticism to justify the bringing out of such 
a magnificent collection of essays. 
“Four and Twenty Minds.” By Giovanni 
Papini. New York: Thomas Y. Crowell 
Company. 


Wit While You Wait 


Remember those jokes that one of our 
enterprising weeklies puts on a reel every 
week and runs off in the motion picture 
show? Well, that is what this book is, only 
on a big scale, and with them all nicely class- 
ified, so that, as the publisher ‘says, the 
man called on to make a speech can find 
here a little joke to fit any theme—also 
we’re afraid it’s going to prove a big tempta- 
tion to a lot of writers who have been 
living on rejection slips for a long time 
and suddenly find the rent falling due. Mr. 
Lawson has done a thorough job of it, cred- 
iting every joke so far as possible to its 
rightful journal. We look a long time, 
though, for our old friends “Anonymous” 


and “Exchange,” only to find that their 
names had been changed to “Credited.” The 
compiler has strangely devoted but a scant 
page to writers. He has partly made up 
for it, though, by including editors, who 
thus become associated, classificationly, 
with “Near Sightedness,” and “Work,” and 
“Puzzles,” and ‘“Evasions,” and “Bargain- 
ing,” and “Bombast.” 

There are over 1,400 anecdotes in the 
volume, all chosen with exceptional feeling 
for that surprising turn of a word or phrase 
that is the very essence of humor. It has 
occurred to the reviewer, indeed, that one 
could take this collection and, by careful 
study and analysis, arrive, so varied are 
the forms used, at a very definite technique 
of writing humor of a very salable kind. 


“The World’s Best Humorous Anecdotes.” 
By J. Gilchrist Lawson. New York: 
George H. Doran Company. 


The New “Q” 


Putnam’s have published a new edition of 


Sir Arthur Quiller-Couch’s “Studies in 
Literature,” 


which first appeared in 1918, 
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Have You An /dea 
FardA Mavie Star? 


WRITEF 
THE MOVIES 


Big Morey /p /t — 





Can YOU help supply the demand for 
fresh, interesting, true-to-life screen stories? 
Don’t think that you must be a genius to 
win success. Neither is it necessary to 
waste valuable time and money studying 
tedious, tiresome correspondence courses 
or “lessons.” The real foundation of the 
photodrama is the plot or “idea” upon 
which it is built. Put YOUR idea on paper 
and send it to us immediately. Our Sce- 
nario Editor will offer to arrange it for you 
in proper form should he believe that your 
subject has merit. Producers eagerly read 
and gladly purchase at substantial figures, 
work that appeals to them as being meri- 
torious. 


HOW MUCH IS YOUR 
IMAGINATION WORTH? 


Who knows but some incident in your own life or 
that of a friend—some moving, gripping story of 
love, hate, passion or revenge, may prove to be the 
lever with which you will lift yourself to heights of 
unthought of success and prosperity. Nearly every- 
one has at some time thrilled to a great human emo- 
tion—some tremendous soul-trying ordeal or experi- 
ence. It is these really human stories of the masses that 
the producers want and will pay for liberally. Send 
us at once, YOUR idea of what a good screen story 
should be. You can write it in any form you wish 
and our Scenario Editor will carefully examine it 
and advise you promptly of his opinion as to its 
merits and how we can help you. THIS COSTS 
YOU NOTHING! Certainly you owe it to your- 
self to TRY, 


Big Free Book 


Probably there are countless questions regarding 
the lucrative and fascinating profession of photoplay 
writing that you would like 
inswered. Most of the points 
which would naturally arise in 
your mind are answered fully and 
completely in our interesting 
book, “THE PHOTOPLAY 
tN THE MAKING.” It contains 
a gold mine of information and 
over fifty thousand aspiring wri- 
ters have already received a copy, 
Send for YOUR copy at once. 
It is entirely free and there are no 
“strings” to the offer. If you 
have a story ready, send it to us, 
‘ogether with your request for the 
book. 


BRISTOL PHOTOPLAY STUDIOS 
Suite 602-R, Bristol Building 
NEW YORK 











Quiller-Couch, the professor of English 
Literature at Cambridge, is just as enter- 
taining as the “Q” of the novels and tales, 
His essay on the ballad form is nothing 
short of enchanting. Scarcely less so is his 
treatment of poetry in the opposite mood— 
the Horation models. All of the essays 
(which originally made their appearance as 
lectures), save that on Charles Reade, have 
to do with English poetry and poets. The 
poetry of Matthew Arnold, of Thomas 
Hardy and George Meredith are essays that 
have made a special appeal to students of 
more recent verse, while in “Seventeenth 
Century Poets” he has created a new inter- 
est in obscure and semi-obscure poets, such 
as Christopher Harvey, .Francis Quarles, 
William Habington, Henry King—and the 
better known names of Traherne, Fletcher, 
Vaughn, and others. Those who are am- 
bitious and have talent in the direction of 
verse will find much in Sir Arthur’s book 
to stimulate and inform. 
“Studies in Literature—First Series.” By 


Sir Arthur Quiller-Couch. New York: 
G. P. Putnam’s Sons. 


Adventures Among Words 


Such might well have been the subtitle 
of Prof. McKnight’s book. An hour spent 
with the author back among the beginnings 
of some of our English words and phrases 
is positively thrilling. To be let in on the 
changes which words and phrases have un- 
dergone in the direction of unexpected, and 
often grotesque, meanings, is to get a new 
sense of word values; to follow the intro- 
duction of outside words and names into 
our language is comic, sometimes, at others 
amazing, so great is the capacity of the 
language to absorb, not only words but 
foreign idioms and idiomatic feeling. Pro- 
nunciation in these latter cases, of course, 
becomes a wreck, as in the case of French 
military terms during the Great War. 

The value of such a book is well set forth 
by the author’s preface. “Along with the 
interest and entertainment richly afforded 
by word study as a science,” he says, “there 
is a practical side, a side of value to one 
interested in language as an art. In order 
to operate an instrument efficiently one must 



























‘ARE YOU WRITING 
TO SELL? 


Of course you are! And we are in busi- 
ness to Help You Sell by properly prepar- 
ing your stories, poems, photoplays, songs, 
etc., for the eyes of the Editor. 


Mail us your manuscripts for typing, re- 
vising, etc., and we will prove to you that 
we have the Best Service at the Most 
Reasonable Rates. 


Our Marketing Department gives you a 
service of Quality. 

Write for rates. We pay postage on the 
return of all manuscripts. 


REMEMBER! WE SELL SERVICE! 
NATIONAL AUTHORS’ BUREAU 


Equitable Bldg. Washington, D.C. 








AUTHORS’ MANUSCRIPTS TYPED 
Reasonable terms. 


NELLIE S. HOMILLER 
145 West Wyoming Avenue 
Germantown, 


Philadelphia, Pa. 
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SCENARIOS AND STORIES WANTED. 
We also type and revise them. 


SCENARIO WRITERS’ HEAD- 
QUARTERS 


628 Montgomery St. San Francisco, Cal. 








MSS. Neatly Typed and Revised. 40c per thousand, 
including carbon copy. (Punctuation and minor 
errors corrected), Poems and Novelettes, special 
rates. Revision, 35c per thousand extra. Satis- 
faction guaranteed or money refunded. 


GEORGE A. KREMER 


Box 334 Venice, IIl. 








Manuscripts — Poems — Photoplays 
~ Typed 
Prompt Service; Reasonable Rates. All 
work guaranteed. Write for terms. 


AUTHORS’ TYPING BUREAU 
P. O. Box 213 Alcoa, Tenn. 








AUTHORS, ATTENTION! 


Have your photoplays, stories and poems 
typewritten, in correct technical form that 
will appeal to editors. Write for terms. 


AUTHORS’ REPRESENTATIVE 
Box 263 


Johnstown, Pa. 











A STORY IS ONLY AS STRONG 
AS ITS WEAKEST CHARACTER 





The supreme art in writing—short story—photoplay— 


drama—novel—is characterization, Think of D’artagnan 
in “The Three Musketeers”—Macawber in “David Cop- 
perfield’—Huck Finn—Willy Baxter in “Seventeen”— 
Lightnin’ Jones in “Lightnin’”—Even Holden—these 
immortal classics, old and new, are great because the 
authors were supreme in the art of characterization, For 
the first time in the history of writing there is made 
available for the new writer a practical, constructive 
guide to characterization in— 


The Art of. Inventing 
Characters 


By GEORGES POLTI 


—a masterly analysis of the elements of human person- 
ality and the means by which these elements can be com- 
bined to produce new types and characters in endless 
variety and number. 
without it. 
fiction—whether in short story, scenario, novel or play— 


No writer’s library is complete 
No one ambitious to succeed should attempt 


until he has first studied this epoch-making work, 


Price, $2.50 





THE WRITER’S DIGEST 
CINCINNATI, OHIO 





Mention THE WRITER’S DIGEST when writing to advertisers 


MAKING YOUR CAMERA PAY 
By Frederick C. Davis 


This book deals with practical ques- 
tions of selling photographs for pub- 
lication. It discusses what editors 
want, size, shape and finish most 
desired; where to sell, prices paid, 
kinds of subjects in demand. 

The opportunity to sell good pic- 
tures was never better. The amateur 
has as good a chance as the profes- 
sional. Mr. Davis can tell you how to 


Make Your Camera Pay 
Cloth Bound, Handy Size 
Price, Postpaid, $1.00 








MAIL THIS COUPON TODAY, 


THE WRITER’S DIGEST, 
Butler Bldg., Cincinnati, Ohio. 
Enclosed find $1.00 (check or money order). 
Please send me by return mail, postpaid, a copy of 
“Making Your Camera Pay.” 
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Portland, Ore. Feb. 17, 1923. 


The Writer's Digest, 
Cincinnati, Ohio. 


Gentlemen: 


You will be pleased to learn that through your 


"Ideal"Course in Newswriting and Correspondence I have 


been been enabled to give up a profession that has ever 


had little appeal for me. In short, before taking your 


course, I was following the drug business. Your instruc- 


tions have, however, opened a new career and gained for 


me @ bigger income as representative of a number of trade 





journals than I could have looked forward to as a drug 


clerk. 


Gratefully 
Bute 


Bringing the Man and the Job Together 


We don’t claim that everybody can write great novels. A lot of people 


are successful bankers and merchants 


because nature fitted them for that 


kind of work, and a place was opened for them in the business world. They 


are business men, not writers. 
A lot of people, though, 


bookkeepers, some barely get by as 


some as that. 
is not their work. What they 


are born to be writers. Some of them are fair 
store clerks, and some as this, and 
But—none of them are satisfied with their work—because it 
need is to be brought in contact with the 


work that nature intended them for, and that is why we published 


The Ideal Course in News Writing 
and Correspondence 


It will bring you in contact with 
the writing game, just as it brought 
Mr. Fritts and his work together. 
It begins at the very A B C of writ- 
ing—writing for the daily papers— 
news stories — correspondence — fea- 
ture articles—correspondence for the 
trade journals and house organs—all 
work for which there is a big demand. 


You can write it—and you can sell 
it, because the IDEAL COURSE 
tells you how. And while you are 
selling this practical, elementary 
kind of work, you can be writing the 
more ambitious forms—fiction, poetry, 
songs, etc., until the time comes you 
can devote yourself entirely to what- 
ever form of writing you choose, 
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THE WRITER’S DIGEST 


THE IDEAL COURSE IN 


News Writing and Correspondence 


is written especially for the man and woman who have not 

had previous experience or instruction in writing. It is 
written by an experienced newspaper man who is not only 
himself a writer of unusual ability, but has the rare faculty 
of telling what he has learned to the beginner. His Lesson 
on “What News Is” alone is worth the price asked for the 
Course — because “news” is the hardest thing that the 
student writer has to learn—the way it is usually taught. 
The Ideal Course, however, makes you see in just one 
Lesson what “News” is all about. And from then on the 
rest is easy. 


TELL IT TO SELL IT! 


Write it so you can sell it! That is the purpose of the 
Course, and that is why we have devoted a special section 
of the Course to a list of magazines and papers that pay 
well for the different kinds of writing that the Course tells 
you how to write. And that isn’t all—through the Special 
10-Day Service Offer which we describe below, you are 
kept in touch with the new markets each month by “The 
Writer’s Market,” published in THE WRITER’S DIGEST 

which is sent you FREE. 


We Criticise Your Manuscript---F REE 


By a special arrangement which we have made with 
the author, he will criticise three of your articles before 
you send them out to the editors. In this way he can make 
constructive suggestions that will give wile and a 
professional air to your work. For this purpose each 
Course contains Free Criticism Certificates which you can 
use any time you choose. 


OUR SPECIAL 10-DAY SERVICE OFFER 


The regular price of THE IDEAL COURSE IN NEWS WRITING 
AND CORRESPONDENCE is $5. But to make the COURSE stand 
for the very last word in service we are making, for a strictly limited 
period of 30 days, the following amazing offer: 

For the regular price of the Course, or $5, 
Course—postage paid ly us—and the Free Criticism Service—and THE 
WRITER'S DIGEST ‘for one year—twelve big numbers filled with 
practical articles by men who have made good, and containing each 
month an up-to-date list of new markets. To get this remarkable bargain, 
just fill out the ‘‘A’” Coupon and mail to us—TODAY Don’t even 
take the time to send the money. If you are already a subscriber to 
THE WRITER'S DIGEST, we will extend your subscription a year, or 
mail it to a friend if you desire. Or— 

In place of THE WRITER’S DIGEST we will send you two im- 
portant books for writers—‘‘How to Syndicate ogg vo ot gi by Felix 
. Koch, and “The Writer’s Question and Answer Book by Harry V. 
Martin. Both authors are men of recognized ability, Mr. Koch being 
the most prolific writer of syndicated feature material in the country, 
and Mr. Martin being author of “The Ideal Course in Short Story 
Writing.” Both books will give you valuable information along the same 

nes as vour Course. To get the Course and the two books, use the 


lin 
“B” COUPON 


we will send you the 


““—B”” COUPON 


WRITER’S DIGEST, 
Cincinnati, Ohio, 

Gentlemen: Please send me THE IDEAL COURSE IN NEWS 
WRITING AND CORRESPONDENCE, with Free Criticism Certificates, 
and the following books: “How to Syndicate Manuscripts” and “The 
Writer’s Question and Answer Book.” I am to pay the postman $5 upon 
receipt of the Course. It is understood that within five days I can return 
the Course and receive my money back if I am not satisfied in every 
way with the Course. 





List of the Lessons 


Newspaper Correspond- 
Promising Fiel 
What News Is. 
News Sources, 
How to “Handle” 


Lesson 1, 
ence a 
Lesson 2, 
Lesson 3. 
Lesson 4. 
Story. 
Lesson 5. 
to the 
Lesson 6. 
ence, 
Lesson 7. 
Lesson 8. 


the 
How to Get the Story 
Paper. 
Newspaper Correspond- 
How to Prepare Copy. 
General Instructions, 
Lesson 9, What to Avoid. 


Lesson 10. Correspondence as a 
Bread Winner—the Trades. 


Lesson 11. Where to Sell It. 











Two Books Given Away--- 
See “B” Coupon 


“How to Syndicate Manuscripts,” 
By Felix J. Koch. In this book 
Mr. Koch tells you how to sell your 
newspaper articles to more than 
one paper—as many as you can get 
to use them, This is known as syn- 
dication,” and means an immense 
increase in your earning power. 
This is not a book merely about 
syndicating but about how to do it. 

he Writer’s Question and 
Answer Book,’ by Harry V. Mar- 
tin, author of “The Ideal Course in 
Short Story Writing,” answers, 
in a simple, concise way, the thou- 
sand and one questions that bother 
the new writer—such as whether 
you should write to the editor when 
you send him a manuscript, etc. 

t will save you hours of looking 
through books and magazines for 
the answer to each question as it 
comes up, 
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“A” Coupon |! 
WRITER’S DIGEST, I 

Cincinnati, Ohio. | 
Gentlemen: Please send me the 
IDEAL COURSE IN NEWS- 
WRITING AND CORRESPOND- 
ENCE, with Free Criticism Certifi- 
cates, and enter my name on THE | 
WRITER’S DIGEST list for one 
year. I will pay the postman $5 
upon receipt of the Course, and I 
reserve the privilege of returning 
the Course at the end of five days 
if it is not all you claim it to be 
and receive my money back. 


Street 
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be acquainted with the nature of its mech- 


I ' Y anism. In the-same way, in order to have 
nvest our an effective command of the resources of 
Money 


In frank, constructive criticism. It will pay 
big interest. Send your MSS., write me 
a letter and let’s talk it over. 

Criticism of short stories, 50c per 1000 
words. 

Short poems and song lyrics criticised, 
revised and typed, $1.00 each. 

Further particulars on request. 


W. E. POINDEXTER 
3638 Bellefontaine Kansas City, Mo. 


the English vocabulary, one must know 
about tle materials of which the vocabulary 
is composed and the processes by which 
its words have reached their present mean- 
ings. The chapter on dialect is of particu- 
lar interest, as also the one on slang. Then 
there are fascinating chapters on the native 
elements of ‘the language, the borrowings 
from the Teutonic and Romance languages, 
figures and syntax, standardization, debas- 

ing and elevating tendencies, etc., etc. 
AUTHORS! No ambitious writer can read and study 
Manuscripts typed in correct technical form. Professor McKnight’s absorbing volume 
Write: without becoming a better‘ workman, be- 
MISS A. E. COLLINS cause he will be a long step nearer mastery 

300 Williams St. Hattiesburg, Miss. of the tools of his trade. 


“English Words and Their Background.” 
By George H. McKnight, Professor of 
English at Ohio State University. New 
York: D. Appleton and Company. 


THE DETAILED SYNOPSIS 
(Continued from page 12) 
and has not he become a successful 
; AUTHORS! WRITERS! — promoter and discoverer of 
ae ae an Meer aie Anne summons her chum, Marr- 
copies made. Send specimen of script for BELLE, who also has ambitions, having 
rate and sample. sung at many local affairs, where her 
EDWIN F. SHARP voice was praised by doting if de- 
703 Station Ave. Haddon Heights, N. J. ceitful friends and neighbors. There 
in the simple but tastefully furnished 
sitting-room of her home, Anne and 
Maribelle plan joint careers in New 
York, overcoming the objections of 
simple-minded relatives. 

Nor can~the tender raillery of 
ARTHUR RENWICK, who calls later 
that evening, dispel Anne’s dream; 
for Arthur is a poor construction 
engineer, young and promising, yet 
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MANUSCRIPT PREPARATION 


Faultless Typing — Correctness of Detail — Accuracy 

Save time and expense in the efficient execution 

of this work by placing it in competent, experienced 

hands. Estimates upon request. Reasonable terms. 
ANNA ROSEN 


643 Real Estate Trust Bldg. Philadelphia, Pa. 











WRITERS!! 


THE VARIOUS ADS IN THE DIGEST 
WILL CONVINCE YOU THAT YOUR 
MANUSCRIPTS SHOULD BE PROP- 
ERLY TYPEWRITTEN BEFORE 
SUBMITTING—WHY NOT GET THE 
BEST SERVICE?—OUR TEN YEARS’ 
TYPING EXPERIENCE _GUARAN- 
TEES THAT AND OUR PRICES 
ARE VERY MODERATE — WRITE 
FOR PARTICULARS, SAMPLES, OR 
ANY INFORMATION YOU MAY 
DESIRE. 
GEORGE S. OBER 
BOX 443--ATLANTIC CITY 
NEW JERSEY 








with success ahead of him; and his 
success means toil in isolated places 
and contact with the rougher elements 
of life, while Anne’s dream is of ap- 
plause, luxury, and all the comforts 
of a metropolitan career. Arthur 
tells her of his opportunity, a great 
dam-building project in the West, 
where, perhaps, his ability will be 
recognized by those in charge. He 
wishes her to wait for him. ; 
Here in the space of a few hundred words 
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we are plunged into the underlying or initial 
conditions of a dramatic conflict; for can 
we not see that the struggle between the 
cirl’s ambitions and her possible love for 
the engineer shall end in a victory for am- 
ition? We know that George Sylvester, 
the promoter, wants her to go to New York 
as his protegé, perhaps. 
The Important First Sentence 

We have the background of the simple, 
small-town life suggested in the first sen- 
tence, which acts as a kind of philosophical 
introduction to the story. The four most 
important characters are introduced, and 
they will be amplified as to motive and traits 
as the action develops. 

Is not this type of opening, which is direct 
and forceful, preferable to any attempt to 
proceed by continuity sequents? The se- 
quence of continuity scenes would, perforce, 
be somewhat different from this opening, 
and yet this opening is dramatic and intro- 
duces the details in their proper order. 

Let the reader analyze this example and 
note how much information is given, or 
what a large portion of the picture is 
sketched, or how suspensively or interest- 
ingly the impressions are developed, in these 
five paragraphs. The difference between 
this and the opening of a short-story will 
be clear to all. There are even stories which 
open in a manner resembling this synopsis. 

In a later article, we shall take up and 
examine the actual construction of a photo- 
play plot, prior to its development into a 
synoptical story. 


THE WRITER AND RADIO 
(Continued from page 21) 

will serve you amply. In almost every 
state there is at least one broadcasting sta- 
tion that puts on daily or nightly programs, 
consisting of excellent lectures, news bul- 
letins, readings and music that will help you. 

Perhaps to the article writer radio is 
most useful. Almost all of the big broad- 
casting stations from time to time have 
men from the Department of Agriculture 
give lectures, telling about new crop dis- 
eases, parasite growths, crop production, 
new industries—in fact, almost every con- 
ceivable thing connected with agriculture. 
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VOU CAN WRITE 


YOUR STORY NOW. 


Let the new UNIVERSAL IDEA—GENERATOR 
keep you at the hot-point of creative thinking. It’s 
so easy to make your ideas sprout and ‘grow—build 
a plot, portray a character, depict a scene. It’s great 
fun, too. This ingenious chart-system, originated by 
a stafi-writer for his own private use, is pregnant with 
root-elements out of which all stories are built— 
automatically stimulates imagination—puts at your 
fingers’ ends unforseen combinations and possibilities 
galore. Try it! Side-track roundabout methods, 
expense, delay! Send 33 red stamps today to the 
famous “movie” center—BOX 236, UNIVERSAL 


CITY, CAL.—and get busy writing. You can! 


No strings to this offer. Nothing to sell you . 
afterwards. 











Authors! Manuscripts and Poems Typed. 
Quick, accurate service, samples furnished. 
Rates Reasonable, Rates Reasonable. 
AUTHORS’ TYPING AGENCY 
106 North Eighth St. Richmond, Va. 








AUTHORS’ Stories, Photoplays, Correctly 
Typewritten; five cents hundred words. 
Market tips. Helpful advice. Personal at- 
tention given. No circular letter answers. 


WALTER MATTHEWS 
Box 96 Buchanan, Ga. 








¥oU CAN WRITE—while I type. Your 
manuscripts prepared neatly and techni- 
cally correct. A personal interest taken 
and all work guaranteed. For rates and 
particulars write 


ROYDEN J. TAYLOR 
644 Wayne Avenue Indiana, Pa. 








WRITERS: Have your manuscripts pre- 
pared for publication. Satisfaction guar- 
anteed. Write for rates and samples. 


WRITERS’ SERVICE BUREAU 
2023 Brambleton Ave. Norfolk, Va. 








WRITERS! A _ neat, correctly written 
manuscript compels an editor’s attention. 
Have yours typed by a professional. 
Terms on request. 

G. M. DOMINICK 
1813 North Wells St. Chicago, Il. 











MANUSCRIPT COPYING 
All manuscript copy work will be promptly 
and neatly done. Authors’ manuscripts for 
publication a specialty. Let me type your 
manuscripts, it will be nicely done. 
W. P. OBIER 
Plaquemine, La. 
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Let Me Do Your Typing 


Prompt, efficient and unexcelled service 
in typing short stories, photoplays, poems, 
song lyrics or any other kind of literary 
material. 

Write for terms or submit manuscript for 
estimate without obligation to you. 


All work done by 


ELMER F. ROEDERER 
R. R. No. 13 Jeffersontown, Ky. 








AUTHORS! 

If I type one MS, for you, you will come back. 
Your MSS. will be sent you neatly typed and_ in 
the proper mailing plan; if over five pages, mailed 
flat, return postage paid. Low terms, Please write 
for terms, references, etc. 

LEROY F. WEIDENHAMER 
Canton, S. D. 








Writers! Attention, Please! Have you a 
short story, novel or thesis which you 
would like to have accurately and neatly 
typewritten? Address: 

L. M. HEYWOOD, Amanuensis 
712 Huron Ave. Port Huron, Mich. 
For particulars. 








“Your Handy Market List, giving every three 
months a corrected list of manuscript markets, with 
addresses, types of material desired, and rates paid, 
alone is worth many times the subscription price,” 
writes one author. His comment is typical. 


THE STUDENT WRITER 


THE AUTHOR’S TRADE JOURNAL 
$1.50 A YEAR 
(Founded 1916) 


“Your Handy Market List, giving every three 
caters particularly to the professional author, although 
it is invaluable to the beginner, 


Vital articles by and interviews with big authors, 
statements from the editors themselves, authoritative, 
technical articles, market news, a monthly cash prize 
contest for clever plot-builders—these are among the 
regular monthly features. 

The practical note is consistently emphasized. 
The policy of the magazine is one of constructive 
helpfulness. HOW to write and HOW to sell are 
the dominant notes struck in each issue. 

The whole field of authorship is covered—fiction, 
article, photoplay, dramatic, editorial, essay, and 
verse writing; editing trade paper work, and other 
lines. 

SEND 15 CENTS FOR SAMPLE COPY, OR 
MENTION THE WRITER'S DIGEST AND IN- 
CLOSE $1.00 FOR NINE MONTHS’ TRIAL 
SUBSCRIPTION. 


THE STUDENT WRITER 
1836 Champa Street Denver, Colo. 











Of course, it would be impossible to take 


* these lectures down word for word, even 


if you could, and send them to a magazine 
as your own. No serious-minded writer 
would think of doing that. But there cer- 
tainly are no restrictions from taking facts 
from these lectures, and making notes of 
new developments and of any novel idea 
that could be worked up into an article, 
and then do the actual writing of your 
article around these notes. These lectures 
are up-to-the-minute material, and any live- 
wire writer can just about double his out- 
put of miscellaneous articles by “listening 
in” on good lectures on agriculture, finance, 
industry, and others of the numerous sub- 
jects that are lectured upon. 


Perhaps a little illustration would not be 
averse. Several evenings ago a St. Louis 
broadcasting station had a program consist- 
ing of lectures by prominent men, among 
them being a lecture on bees and bee-keep- 
ing by an official of the Department of Agri- 
culture. Listening in on this lecture, I se- 
cured notes, took down enough in fact and 
figure to furnish the chief material for a 
thousand-word article. A similar lecture on 
tobacco gave me the idea for another arti- 
cle, which was about the same length. The 
next evening, a news bulletin explained 
about a newly-discovered insect to corn. 
A little questioning among the farmers of 
the vicinity, together with the facts stated 
in the news bulletin, furnished another 
article. 

Three or four articles of this length, sold 
to the best magazines of their class, will 
more than pay for your entire set, and in 
addition you still have the means of hours 
of entertainment, and I’ll warrant that there 
will not be a single program that will not 
offer some idea for fiction, humor, or other 
material. 

Of course, you will have to take into 
consideration that on the same program you 
are “listening in” on there will also be 
possibly five thousand other people hearing 
the same thing you are. But you are not 
supposed to steal a lecture, or quote from 
somebody else. Merely get an idea, take 
down facts, and rely upon yourself to be 
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submitting copy to publishers. 
antee satisfaction. Rates mailed on request. 


2510 Arch Street 





THERE AUTHORS’ 
ABSOLUTELY ESSENTIAL for Authors and Photoplay Writers! 


n correct preparation and typing of manuscript. 
Specialize on the work of professional authors and guar- 


SOUTHERN TYPING CO. 


SUCCESS 
Your success depends 
We revise, type and act as agent in 


Little Rock, Arkansas 





able to get sufficient material elsewhere to 
finish the article. Ideas are gold mines to 


the writer who is not afraid to get out and 
eather his material, and once you get started, 
you will find it easier than you supposed. 





THE TYPEWRITER AND ITS 

ACCESSORIES 
(Continued from page 21) 
vines, so it is the little irritating cross cur- 
rents around us which often make us more 
tired by evening than the actual work we 
have been doing. For that reason, beware 
of a shaky table or stand, or anything that 
rattles. 

Many times one can include such an iron 
table with the purchase of a machine—there 
are not many second-hand ones to be had. 
The next best table is a common kitchen 
table, with its legs shortened, if necessary, 
to bring the machine low enough for com- 
fortable work, so that the hands of the 
operator, when over the keys, are on a level 
with the elbows, with the arms hanging at 
the sides. Lower than that is fatiguing, 
and tends to cause a stooped position, when 
writing, and higher than that is even worse. 
If higher, the operator must constantly 
hold up. his hands and forearms, which 
amounts to some effort when long contin- 
ued, and by a simple and familiar law of 
mechanics—just the reversal of the familiar 
principle of the inclined plane—half the 
natural strength of one’s stroke upon the 
keys is wasted in striking at this upward 
angle, instead of the low, easy touch at the 
lower level, where no strength is spent 
in “holding up your kammers”—as a fellow- 
typist who plays at cabinet-making for a 
diversion has a way of expressing it. 

Furthermore, the kitchen table has sev- 
eral points to recommend it, as I know 
by experience. It is solid—it has plenty of 
space for the machine and for one’s box 
of paper; space to lay the finished sheets 





HENRY ALBERT PHILLIPS 
offers 


A COMPLETE PHOTOPLAY 
SYNOPSIS 


in Facsimile 
Just as it was Bought and Produced 
with Mary Miles Minter 
ONE DOLLAR 
(While they last) 


HENRY ALBERT PHILLIPS 
645 Academy St. New York City 








Authors and Writers! Let me prepare your 
manuscripts and work for the publishers. 
Write for a sample page of my first-class 
typing and my low prices. 

WARD E. HILL 


Authors’ Agent P 
Conneaut, Ohio 





668 Broad St. 








The Information you want 


And— WHEN you want it! 


Do you want to save time? Do you want to save long 
hours spent searching in libraries, books and files for 
special information about constructing short stories, 
scenarios, plays, verse, newspaper articles, humor, jokes, 
songs, etc.—about sentences, woras, titles, illustrations, 
photographs, markets? You can—if you have at your 
side a copy of 


The Writer’s Book 


Compiled by W. R. KANE 
—a veritable mine of useful information, conveniently 
arranged, with a complete index that enables you to find 
the facts you seek in a moment’s time. They are here, 
on tap. A new edition, the fifth, is now ready—revised 
and brought completely up to date. The price is $2.50, 
postpaid. Order it —TODAY—using the attached coupon. 


The Writer’s Digest, Cincinnati: For the enclosed $2.50 
please send me The Writer’s Book, by W. R. Kane. 


Name 


Address 
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Writers! 


Here’s Your Chance. We will make sal- 
able scenarios from your stories, any kind, 
at a low cost to you; we will also arrange 
so you can get scenarios copyrighted in 
your own name before submitting them to 
producers. Send MSS. with stamped en- 
velope for our estimate. Our many popular 
scenarios, including “A Broken Triangle,” 
“The He-Man,” “His Kid,” “Her Mother’s 
Daughter” and “Get a Wife,” will prove 
that yours can enjoy the same popularity if 
written by us. Ask music dealers for our 
musical hits, “My Mother’s Lullaby,” “The 
Kid” and “In Our Monoplane Built for 
Two.” 


THE ADRIANCE TYPING AND PUB- 
LISHING COMPANY 


Westerlo, N. Y. 


Publishers of “Home Occupations,” the 
home workers’ official organ, 10c stamps 
per copy; $1.00 per year in advance. 








HERE I AM— 
that able, dependable, expert typist you have been 
looking for. Thoroughly experienced in planning and 
typing manuscripts, photoplays, etc., to please the 
Editor and win his approval. My work brings results; 
a trial will convince you. 50c per 1000 words, one 
or two carbons, 


H. C. REDFIELD 
Adams, N. Y. 








WRITERS! 

MSS. typed for publication. I am 
equipped to give you prompt and efficient 
service. Write 

MRS. GLADYS MATTHEWS 
Loudon, Tenn. 








YOUR SONG POEM revised and four typewritten 
copies made, with four melodies thereto, $2.00; each 
copy in proper shape to sell to publishers, Piano 
part to your song-poem, $10.00; equal to any $25.00 
piano part you ever had arranged. Pay $4.00 down; 
I send piano part; then you send balance $1.00 per 
month or $10.00 with order if you prefer. I guaran- 
tee first-class music or refund cash in full, 

LUTHER A. CLARK, Music Composer and Publisher 
Dept. “WD,” Thomaston, Maine. 








MANUSCRIPTS 


Short Stories, Novels, Photoplays, etc., neatly and 
accurately typed. Special attention paid to punctu- 
ation. Straight typing, 50c per thousand words. 


N. HALL 
2258 Florence St. Victoria, B. C. 











where they will be kept in neatness and 
order, and room enough to stand a copy- 
holder, and even other appliances one may 
find themselves in need of. Also it has 
a drawer in which to keep tools, erasers, 
cleaning cloth, and so forth. A new kitchen 
table costs about a dollar and a half, and 
“will last a life-time.” Nor need it be 
unsightly. For a few cents and very little 
time it can be treated to a coat or two of 
any wood stain or paint to make it har- 
monize with other furniture, and be abso- 
lutely inconspicuous. And it makes up in 
usefulness and comfort what it may lack 
in the way of “aristocratic origin.” 

(This subject will be continued by Miss 
Lutes in the May Dicest:—Editor.) 





HOW TO SELL IDEA SKETCHES 
(Continued from page 19) 

have been made by reporters assigned to 

cover trials, who “just fooled around” at 

drawing something that “looked like” the 

witnesses. 

But we must get back to how you can do 
it. Let us suppose you want to sell a pub- 
licity idea to a merchant, an organization 
of some kind, a manufacturer, om an adver- 
tising agency, and you have a good slogan. 
What will you do next? 

Make a drawing, to illustrate your slogan, 
and send it, post-haste, to the president of 
the concern for which it is intended. Don’t 
make the mistake of sending it to the adver- 
tising manager. He may be honest—but 
there is always a possibility of his appro- 
priating the idea to himself. “It has been 
done. 

This stunt has landed many a bright 
young man or woman in a good position. 
You needn’t expect to become advertising 
manager at once—maybe you won’t want 
to—merely occupying a position that will 
support you while writing and selling your 
fiction or photoplays or other serious literary 
work. But—you have the opportunity of 
attaching yourself to his department, and 
that is something. 

The ability to make a “layout” will help 
you in many instances. The one shown in 
the accompanying illustration, for example, 
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; one actually used by myself in this very 

Merely the outline of figures will do; 
lettering may be of the simplest style; 
| yet, people will realize what you are 
ving at. 





PLOTTING THE PLAY 
(Continued from page 17) 


by others, he would be unable to write plays 


all. To reduce the plot-stories of the 


world to the lowest common denominator, 
[| append a list of the twelve major dramatic 
situations with their thirty-six subdivisions. 


Plot Materials 


. The Triangle 
a. Two men and one woman 
b. Two women and one man 
The Conflict Between Two 
a. The avenger and the culprit 
b. The fugitive and justice 
c. The tyrant and the conspirator 
d. The persecutor and the oppressed 
e. A mortal and the divine 
f. Man and his self 
g. Man and the supernatural 
h. Man and animal 
i. Man and the (a) elements, 
(b) environment 
3. Crime 
a. Remembrance of former crime 
b. Crime as a result of jealousy or 
love 
c. Unwitting murder of a dear one 
d. Element of remorse 
. Sacrifice 
a. Of an ideal 
b. Of one’s self for another 
c. Of a loved one because of duty or 
pity 
d. Of everything to a passion 
. Rivalry 
a. Between two closely related 
b. Between unequals,—as rich and 
poor 
}. Hatred 
a. Of a near one 
b. Of one’s enemy 
Mistake 
a. Leading to jealousy 
b. Causing misjudgment 
. Discovery 
a. Character is victim of folly 
b. Fatal imprudence 
c. Loved one is not honorable 





AUTHORS! 


Have your manuscripts copied by careful 
and experienced typists. For terms, write 
to the 


VIEW TYPING COMPANY 
Stop 3, Cottage Line Ocean View, Va. 








AUTHORS! 


Let me type your manuscripts as editors 
want them. I guarantee accuracy, neatness 
and satisfaction. Prices reasonable. 


GLENN A. RAINBOTH 
Ludlow, Vt. 








MANUSCRIPTS, STORIES, TYPE- 
WRITTEN 


to conform with publishers’ requirements. 


VERNA PAYNE 


Mountain View Missouri 








WRITERS! 


Neat typing and strict adherence to the correct 
technical form are the greatest selling helps you 
can give your manuscripts. Write for rates and 


samples, 
J. A. EMBS 
Authors’ Representative 


1017 Oregon St. Oshkosh, Wis. 








TO AUTHORS! 


You know tlat your manuscript will re- 
ceive no consideration unless it is me- 
chanically correct. 

I make a specialty of correct manuscript 
preparation and can insure against rejection 
for inattention to any of these details. 
Reasonable rates given on application. 


L. L. DURFEE 


Manuscript Typist 
ZANESVILLE, OHIO 








WRITERS! Manuscripts neatly and accu- 
rately typed in correct technical form. 
Corrections free. Quality work, quick 
service. One trial will convince. Write 
for terms. 


LOUISE PRILLMAYER 
P. O. Box 251 Mt. Sterling, Ill. 











Let Us Type Your Manuscripts. 


Fiction and Plays, 75c per thousand words; 
poetry and song poems, 2c a line, includes 
one carbon copy. Cash with order. 
The Curtis Literary Brokerage Co. 
Fulton, Ky. 
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Expert Song 
Criticism 

Get the benefit of my 16 years’ experience 
as a recognized hit writer. Learn why 
legitimate publishers reject your songs; 
many have accepted my suggestions and 
profited thereby. Poems criticized, $1.00 
each; markets suggested and valuable ad- 
vice given; poems revised and set to music 
at moderate cost. Author of the 2,000,000 
copy hit, “When You Wore a Tulip and I 
Wore a Big Red Rose,” “Summertime,” 
“Just One Sweet Girl,” “Good-bye Betty 
Brown,” “Tennessee,” “While Others Are 
Building Castles in the Air,” “Come Back, 
Dixie,” “Kentucky Days,” and 100. others. 


JACK MAHONEY 
145 West 45th St. New York 








AUTHORS: Manuscripts technically pre- 
pared for publication. Prompt and effi- 
cient service. Write 

MRS. ETHEL U. GAY 
94 Highland St. Woonsocket, R. I. 








MANUSCRIPTS WANTED 


Stories — Poems — Photoplays — Articles 
Big money made in writing all kinds of material. 
Handwritten or otherwise, but must possess merit 
. 


You will learn something to yotr best interest if 


you write 
FRED E. METZGER 
Underwood, Ind. 








AUTHORS! WRITERS! 
Manuscripts typed in proper form. Neat, 
Accurate, Prompt. Write for rates. 


FRANCES BERG 
Box 241 Oregon City, Oregon 








AUTHORS AND WRITERS! 


Manuscripts typewritten in salable form, neatly and 
accurately, including one carbon copy and minor cor- 
rections, 50c per 1000 words. Poems, 2c per line. I 
will furnish a sample of my work upon request. 


B. L. GRIFFITHS 
1619 Potomac Ave., S. E., Washington, D.C. 











Authors and Playwrights! 


Your manuscripts must be typed and in many cases 
can be revised to advantage, before presentation to 
the editor. We do both—send us yours. Prompt 
service. Write for terms, 

THE AUTHORS’ SERVICE BUREAU 

Aberdeen, So. Dak. 








9. Exaltation 
a. Of weak 
b. Lowering of strong 
10. Struggle 
a. To reach some end 
b. To solve a problem 
c. To secure possession of something 
or someone 
d. To realize ambition 
11. Fate 
12. Love of One’s Enemy 
Here is the stuff of the theatre from the 
beginning to the end of time. Each situa- 
tion has been used, yes, a thousand times. 
But each may be made everlastingly new 
by the type of drama employed—farce, com- 
edy, melodrama, or tragedy; by the treat- 
ment—intellectual, emotional, spiritual, or 
psychological; by the setting—the atmos- 
phere, the civilization reflected therein; by 
the characterization—typical, individual or 
a combination of both, for human character 
is perennially and unfailingly interesting. 
(Mr. Straus’ May article will continue 
this subject of plots—Editor. ) 


HOW TO MAKE YOUR CHARAC. 
TERS LIVE, HUMAN BEINGS 
(Continued from page 15) 

Writers’ Club, that no matter how much 
he or she might insist upon action in the 
stories required by the magazine in ques- 
tion, cleverly-written, clean-cut character- 
ization was of equal importance. And in 
this connection I refer you back to what Mr. 
Blackwell, of Detective Stories, said in con- 
nection with Johnston McCulley’s “Thub- 
way Tham” series, in that magazine: “The 
remarkable popularity of McCulley’s “Thub- 
way Tham’ series is proof enough that read- 
ers take an interest in the ‘hero,’ or even in 
the near-villain, because he is a human 
being, doing good or evil under pressure 
of circumstances which might at any time 
be paralleled in our own lives. We are, 
therefore, not so much interested, as a rule, 
in a story made possible by the invention of 
a new poison, or some other ingenious 
means of ‘bumping off’ an enemy, as we are 
in well-motivated stories with human char- 
acters who really engage the reader’s in- 

terest.” 
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Picking Stories for the Screen 


Furthermore, as a close study of many 
short and long stories that have found their 
way to the screen will show, the motion 
picture editors and editorial “readers” do 
not always pick, for screen adaptation, those 
fictional narratives which abound in action 
while being “short on” characterization. 
Indeed, it is frequently—one might almost 
sav, generally—quite the other way about. 
lt is not, perhaps, necessary to mention spe- 
cific stories, but a study of a list of more 
important novels and short stories that have 
been transferred to the screen quickly will 
reveal the fact that many of the novels, es- 
pecially, are far more entitled to be classed 
as “character studies” than they are to be 
referred to as “action stories.” 

\ thoroughly actionful piece of fiction, 
such as one of Louis Joseph Vance’s mys- 
tery novels, is a sure-fire screen vehicle from 
the day it is first sent out as a fiction manu- 
script. But the point is that there are many 
producing firms, many directors, and, most 
important of all, a great many “star” play- 
ers. And these star players must have ve- 
hicles to fit them. Also, not all of them are 
the type of people who can adapt themselves 
easily to any role that is, in a general way, 
“in their line.’ This is proved by the 
phrase which is always on the tip of the 
scenario editor’s tongue: “We want vehicles 
for so-and-so,” or “We are in need of sto- 
ries suited to the personality of —.” 

This, in turn, proves what I have said 
about characterization being the thing 
which, in the case of most stars, is most 
important. For while a “vehicle” for Harry 
Carey, for example, must have a certain 
amount of brisk action, it cannot lack in 
characterization, and those simple incidents 

humorous or otherwise—which show 
what the man is, and which reveal his char- 
acter under certain unusual conditions. 

None of us old-timers in the photoplay 
vriting game can forget that for many 
years the whole ery of the producers and 
lirectors was for action, action, and then 
more action, with scarcely a thought of 
characterization as a component part of 
1 screen story’s synopsis. But they are 
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singing a different song today. You may 
take what I am writing now as a straight 
tip that if the demand for “skilful charac- 
terization” is not actually made in any 
market statement issued by a _ photoplay 
company, such a requirement may always 
be read between the lines. , 


Portrayal of Personality 


For action, after all, is mere incident; 
characterization is the portrayal of human- 
ity. And hand in hand with characteriza- 
tion goes the necessity for having a real 
reason, a genuine, human motive, for every- 
thing even the least of your characters does. 

As the editor of People’s Magazine said 
recently, “We spoke last month of the hu- 
man note in fiction—that elusive but con- 
vincing something that makes a story ‘come 
alive,’ and makes the characters in it real, 
flesh-and-blood men and women, and not 
mere puppets pulled_about by the author. 

How much finer is a big, dramatic 
adventure story if it is shot through with 
human motives, good and bad, filled with 
human struggles, thoughts and sentiments, 
such as we all have to do with in the course 
of our lives! Stories that lack this note are 
always mechanical, brittle, fantastic; they 
may be clever in some respects, but they leave 
the reader cold—they do not kindle any 
spark of real appreciation in the reader.” 

So fiction writers and photoplaywrights 
alike may well heed the admonition: Look 
around you, study life, know people, and 
then, in everything you turn out that takes 
story form Jearn to strike the happy balance 
of clever characterization and interesting, 
logical and convincing action. Even though 
you are one of those who avowedly write 
for money alone, it will pay you to follow 
this rule; for those are the kind of stories 
that both fiction and photoplay editors 
want; and whereas today it is common 
enough to have a fiction story sell the sec- 
ond time—as screen material—it will prob- 
ably not be so long before other authors 
will have the opportunity’ of doing as Mrs 
Atherton is said to have done with one of 
her original scripts for Goldwyn, and fic- 
tionize a photoplay story that has made 
good on the screen. 
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singing a different song today. You may 
take what I am writing now as a straight 
tip that if the demand for “skilful charac- 
terization” is not actually made in any 
market statement issued by a photoplay 
company, such a requirement may always 
be read between the lines. 


Portrayal of Personality 


For action, after all, is mere incident; 
characterization is the portrayal of human- 
ity. And hand in hand with characteriza- 
tion goes the necessity for having a real 
reason, a genuine, human motive, for every; 
thing even the least of your characters does. 

As the editor of People’s Magazine said 
recently, “We spoke last month of the hu- 
man note in fiction—that elusive but con- 
vincing something that makes a story ‘come 
alive,’ and makes the characters in it real, 
flesh-and-blood men and women, and not 
mere puppets pulled about by the author. 
; How much finer is a big, dramatic 
adventure story if it is shot through with 
human motives, good and bad, filled with 
human struggles, thoughts and sentiments, 
such as we all have to do with in the course 
of our lives! Stories that lack this note are 
always mechanical, brittle, fantastic; they 
may be clever in some respects, but they leave 
the reader cold—they do not kindle any 
spark of real appreciation in the reader.” 

So fiction writers and photoplaywrights 
alike may well heed the admonition: Look 
around you, study life, know people, and 
then, in everything you turn out that takes 


story form learn to strike the happy balance. . 


of clever characterization and interesting, 
logical and convincing action. Even though 
you are one of those who avowedly write 
for money alone, it will pay you to follow 
this rule; for those are the kind of stories 
that both fiction and photoplay editors 
want; and whereas today it is common 
enough to have a fiction story sell the sec- 
ond time—as screen material—it will prob- 
ably not be so long before other authors 
will have the opportunity of doing as Mrs. 
Atherton is said to have done with one of 
her original scripts for Goldwyn, and fic- 
tionize a photoplay story that has made 
good on the screen. 
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